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We find several valuable papers in the 
number now before us. The conciseness 
and importance of the following articles in- 
duce us to present them to our readers with- 
out abbreviation :— 

CASES OF IDIOPATHIC GLOSSITIS. 
By Mr. John Orgill, Surgeon, Stranraer. 

* True idiopathic glossitis seems to be a 
very rare disease; at least, the recorded 
cases are few in number. The following 
cases, therefore, occurring in my practice 
here, may not be altogether destitute of 


“ Case 1.—C. Kenmuire, a farmer, aged 
50, complained of much difficulty in deglu- 
tition, which he attributed to inflammation 
of the throat. As he lived at some distance 
in the country, and could not come in him- 
self, his wife came to me, and explained 
the symptoms as well as she could. Appro- 

iate remedies for the supposed disease, 
inflammation of the throat, were recom- 
mended, About a week after this he wes 
brought to town in a cart. I then found 
that the left half of the tongue was so much 
swollen as completely to t articula- 
tion and deglutition. The right half, of its 
natural size and appearance, was in part 
overlapped by the half. For eight 
days preceding he had not been able to 
swallow any-thing solid, and during the last 
two days he could not get down a drop of 
liquids ; the pulse was nearly natural. I 
wished to apply leeches to the tongue, but 
the mouth was so completely filled with it 
as not to afford space for them except at the 
tip; I therefore put eleven large leeches to 
the root of the tongue externally, and when 
they fell off applied a cupping glass over the 
bites, by which means about six ounces of 

lood were obtained, but this atiorded little 
relief; I then introduced a scalpel flat on 
the dorsum of the , and made two 
incisions, about half an inch deep, from the 
point to which the instrument reach) - 

ed to the tip, The incisions bled pretty 

No, 392. 


freely, and the swelling was, in consequence, 
so far reduced as to oe. oe to answer 
uestions intelligibly ; he also expec- 
pan a little, which he was before unable 
to do, though, as he expressed it, ‘ choking 
with his spittle,’ which was thick and very 
tenacious. This was at noon. I saw him 
again about eight o'clock in the evening ; 
the diseased half of the organ was then as 
much swollen eas ever; 1 scarified it still 
more deeply, and ordered an enema with an 
ounce of castor oil. As he was evidently 
exhausted from want of food, for which he 
had a good appetite, but which, as I have 
stated, he San cnaite to take for eight 
days, [ ordered some soup to be made, with 
the intention of calling in an hour after, and 
of attempting to introduce it into the sto- 
mach by means of the stomach-pump. I 
accordingly returned, and found him smok- 
ing his pipe, the last scarification, along 
with the enema, having given him great 
relief. With considerable difficulty, and 
very slowly, he swallowed a small bow! of 
soup. When I saw him next morning, the 
tongue had resumed its former swollen state. 
I then observed, what I had not done be- 
fore, a peculiar lividity at the tip of the 
diseased half of the organ. I now intro- 
duced the scalpel as before, and made an 
incision more than an inch in depth. A great 
gush of most offensive pus followed, and 
gave the patient immediate relief; the in- 
cisions healed in eight days, the tougue hay- 
ing recovered its proper size and appear- 
ance. The sensibility on the left side of 
the tongue continued impaired for a year 
after, but it was afterwards gradually re- 
covered. 
2.—March 5, 1828. Jas. Brown, 
a sailor, et. 15, After languor, and some 
rigors, complained of difficulty of deglutition, 
which he attmbated to inflammation of, 
throat. I saw him next day, and found the 
left half of the tongue swollen to at least 
three times itsnaturai bulk, and very painful ; 
articulation and deglutition were performed 
with much difficulty and pain; the surface 
of the tongue was foul, except at the tip, 
which was peculiarly clean red; the 
papilla of this part seemed to have entirely 
disappeared, leaving the tip remarkably 
3B 
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smooth ; the median line formed an abrupt | 
termination of the enlargement. Pulse 100, 

very hard and full; some thirst. The ab- 

straction of twenty ounces of blood gave 

some relief, and enabled him to ewallow a 

brisk cathartic immediately after. The next 

day the tumefaction and pain seemed to be 

again on the increase; five large leeches 

were applied to the tougue, and the cathar- 

tic was repeated. The leeches gave imme- | 
diate relief, and from this time the disease 
rapidly abated, leaving the organ in a healthy 
State on the fourth day after the attack, 

* Case 3.—July, 1828, J. B., a woman 
from the ee be applied to me with glos- 
sitis affecting whole organ, and termi- 
nating in suppuration of the right half. She 
was relieved by scarifications, by letting out 
the pus, by the lancet introduced at the side 
of the tongue, and by cathartics. Some | 
months after she was again attacked with 
the same complaint. As I was hurriedly 
called away when she came to me she went} 
to another surgeon, and | never learned the 
result. In this case, likewise, there was a 
peculiar lividity and smoothness at the tip, 
on the side which suppurated. 

« Remarks.—\n none of these cases could 
the patient assign an adequate cause for 
the complaint, unless we consider as such 
the only one that Kenmuire could give. At 
the first bite of a very sour apple, which he 
had been eating two days before the attack, 
he felt as if a needle bad run into his tongue, 
and a sudden flow of saliva followed. In 
the 4th vol. of the Dublin Hospital Reports, 
a case of idiopathic glossitis, affecting the 
left half of the tongue, is related by Dr. 
Graves, and is, apparently, the only case on 
record in which the inflammation was limit- 
ed to the balf of the organ. In the first two 
cases related above, the disease was con- 
fined to the left half also; this of course 
must be considered as an accidental coinci- 
dence, for we can hardly conceive why the 
left half should be more liable to inflamma- 
tion than the right. Perhaps the lividity on 
the tip in the first and last cases may be 
considered as symptomatic of the suppura- 
tion which took place; if so, this would en- 
courage us, in @ similar case, to have re- 
course to incision as practised in these cases 
with so much success. I believe it will be 
found very difficult to detect the presence of 
pus by the feeling of fluctuation which gene- 
rally guides us in other cases. The tongue 
fills the mouth so completely, and the intro- 
duction of the fingers gives so much pain, 
that putting out of the question the un- 
steadiness of the organ, its peculiar texture, 
and the deep seat of the pus, it may be con- 
sidered a matter of some importance to fix 
on some appearance as indicative of the 
formation of an abscess. So far as these 
cases go, the livid colour of the tip of the 


tongue may be considered as symptomatic 
of suppuration.” 

@SOPHAGOTOMY IN THE HORSE. 
By J. P. Cheetham, Veterinary Surgeon, 


“On the 9th of August I was called to 
attend a bay mare at the Horse Barracks, 
the property of an officer of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards; when I entered her loose box, I 
found her discharging masticated food by 
the nose; and I perceived on the nigh side 
of the neck, in the situation of the ewsopha- 
gus, a swelling of the size of my arm, com- 
mencing about six inches below the pha- 
rynx, and gradually increasing in size until 
it reached the sixth cervical vertebra, where 
it terminated abruptly. From the history 
of the case, it would appear that there bad 
been a partial obstruction offered to the 
passage of the food ever since she had been 
purchased, which had been progressively 
increasing for a period of about nine months, 
On several occasions of late, the esophagus 
had become so obstructed, that it was ne- 
cessary, in order to remove the contents, to 
wash these down with water; in other in- 
stances a probang was used. Last spring a 
blister was applied over the diseased part, 
and she was afterwards turned out to grass. 
While at grass, it was observed that the 
food, when it happened to lodge in the 
lower part of the dilatation, was frequently 
passed up towards the mouth, and again re- 
turned towards the stomach. This action 
went on in many instances, till the food, as 
it were, accidentally passed on to the sto- 
mach. She was taken from grass on the 
6th of August, and, on the following day, 
was given a considerable allowance of corn, 
in order toascertain if she had recovered from 
the disease. Anu accumulation of the food 
as formerly was the result; and the means 
formerly used having been tried without 
effect, I was sent for, and finding by the 
previous history that a permanent stricture 
existed, 1 resolved to perform the following 
operation. Having had her cast on her 
right side, I made an incision opposite the 
sixth cervical vertebra into the esophagus, 
about four inches in length, the knife pass- 
ing between the levator bhumeri and the 
vessels and nerves (namely, the jugular 
vein, carotid artery, and par vagum) ; on 
opening the esophagus, it seemingly was 
divested of its muscular fibres, the cuticular 
coat being the principal part that here com- 
posed the tube. Having exposed part of 
the masticated food which it contained, it 
was, from its density, removed with some 
difficulty, and she was afterwards given a 
little warm water to wash out the esopha- 

us. ‘The dimensions of the dilated portion 
could not correctly ascertain, but its infe- 


rior part I imagined, when distended, to be 
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three or four inches in diameter. On ex- 
amining the cyst, I fourd the tube so much 
contracted at the opening downwards, that 
it would only admit a probang half an inch 
in diameter to pass, and that not without 
rotatory motion and some degree of force. 
After withdrawing the probang, she was 
allowed to get to her feet; she then drank 
freely of warm water, which, by applying 

ure on the wound, passed on to the 
stomach without interruption. But when 
the pressure was removed, the greater 
quantity passed out by the wound; her 
pulse, which at first was 65, having risen 
to 75 after the operation, I abstracted from 
the jugular vein five quarts of blood, ad- 
ministered a laxative drench, and | left her 
at five pw. Atnine p.m. I again visited 
her, and found the pulse 90; the wound in 
a foul-like state, an ichorous discharge, 
with an offensive smell; fomeuwtations of 
-— water were then applied to the parts 
all night, and a solution of the chloride of 
lime oo into the wound every half 
hour. In the course of two hours she was 
much relieved, pulse fallen to 80 ; she took 
freely of gruel through the night, and by 
four next morning the wound had lost the 
offensive smell; the discharge much less; 
pulse 75. I now left her, a poultice having 
been applied over the wound. At eleven 
A.M. the symptoms much the same; the 
wound was bathed with tepid water, and a 
fresh poultice applied. In the evening, 


pulse 65, at which it continued for two. 


days. With the wound, similar treatment 
was pursued; her regimen was gruel, 
mashes of bran, and a decoction of linseed 
of a thin consistence. On the 12th a 
sloughing in the wound commenced, ex- 
tending to the esophagus, part of which 
was detached in a week, when the wound 
assumed a healthy condition, and the fever 
abated. I now introduced a probang of a 
similar size as that mentioned formerly, 
through the stricture, and repeated it two 
aod three times a day for ten days, increas- 
ing its size gradually. After the first in- 
troduction the probang passed every day 
more easily, till at length it could be intro- 
duced with the greatest facility, By these 
means the stricture, which appeared to have 
formed where the tube enters the chest, 
was overcome ; but since that time the pro- 
bang has been occasionally introduced by 
the owner. To assist the mare in swallow- 


pressure, which is accomplished by means 
of a collar similar to that of a martingal, 
with a pad attached to it, and the whole 
being fixed to the roller by straps properly 
Senet, a regular degree of pressure is 
ept up. 

My Sept. 26. I now find the dilated por- 
tion greatly diminished in calibre ; 


wound nearly closed; she is lively and in 
good spirits, taking daily exercise, and eat- 
ing her regimental allowance of corn and 
hay. 

% The mare has now, 30th of December, 
1830, been for a considerable time quite 
well, is in good condition, and has been 
frequently hunted since the operation.” 


PATHOLOGY OF TETANUS-—-REMARKABLE 
DISSECTIONS, 


The 8th article consists of an account 
of the yellow fever which prevailed on board 
HI. M.S. Iphigenia in 1822. We shall no- 
tice this essay on another occasion. The 
last paper from which we shall make an ex- 
tract, is a report of cases treated in the 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary, by Dr. Perry. 
In this report, two cases of traumatic teta- 
nus are detailed, in both of which peculiar 
morbid appearances were detected. We 
extract the account of the dissections, which 
appear to us to be of the utmost importance, 
The symptoms or treatment require no ob- 
servation :— 


Case 1.—“ Inspection 24 hours after 
death.—The whole spinous processes and 
calvarium were removed; the brain and 
thece vertebrarum fully exposed. There 
was a little serous fluid at the base of the 
brain, betwixt the tunica arachnoidea and 
pia mater. The brain was considerably more 
vascular than usual, and on the posterior part 
of both lobes of the cerebellum there exist- 
ed an ecchymosed appearance, which could 
easily be removed by raising the pia mater. 
The medulla spinalis had a perfectly healthy 
appearance, but a considerable quantity of 
wr fluid, part!v coagulated blood, existed 

etwixt the theca and the vertebre. The 
vesicated surfaces occupied the lower half 
of the left leg, and the outer and lower half 
of the right leg. Both had a green sloughy 
aspect, and the cellular substance was much 
inflamed, The veins did not appear more 
vascular than natural, and the arteries ap- 
peared healthy. The nerves were also care- 
fully examined ; the cutaneous of both legs, 
particularly the communicans tibialis, and 
the communicating branches of the peroneal 
nerve with the tibialis communis, were in- 


flamed at the seat of the injury; tracing 
ing, the dilated part is aided in its action by | 


them upwards above this point they were 
perfectly healthy, except that portion of the 
peroneal which turns over the head of the 
fibula, there it was again distinctly very 
vascular, thus leaving an intermediate por- 
tion perfectly free from the appearances of 
inflammation, The vascularity appeared to 
be confined to the sheath of each nerve ; the 


the | deep-seated branches appeared to be quite 
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natural. No other morbid appearances were! to almost all. i 
| liver, lungs, brain, or of other organs and 


detected. 
Case 
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whether of the 


ion 2+ hours after tissues, are seen continually to descend 


death,.—The body was allowed to lie the usual | through families, and, in fact, to form family 
way on the back till the time of inspection. diseases, derived from one side or the other, 


‘The calvarium and spinous ridges were re- 


Deaf patients very frequently trace their in- 


moved, fully exposing the theca vertebra-| firmity in this manner from their progenitors, 
rum, down to the cauda equina; there was|1 have been consulted apon deafness by 
no effusion on the brain or its membranes, | more than one member of the same family 
and its substance was natural throughout. | at the same time, as in the instance of Lady 
No effusion existed between the theca and | B, and her daughter Miss G. B. A lady, a 


the vertebra ; the theca was healthy, and 
betwixt it aud the spinal chord was a preter- 
natural quantity of serum, ‘The chord itself 
was of a pale colour. The nerves on each 
side of the remaining phalanx of the ring- 
finger were very vascular, Ou tracing up- 
wards the ulnar nerve from this point to the 
elbow, it was of its natural colour, but here 

in it became very vascular for about the 
extent of two inches. In the axilla it again 
presented a similar appearance as at the 
elbow, the portion of it intervening betwixt 
these two points being healthy. Tracing 
the median uerve in the same way as the 
ulnar, it was found perfectly natural, from 
its digital branch, which supplied the radial 
side of the ring-finger (and which, as stated 
above, was much inflamed), till about the 
middle of the arm, when it again presented 
an inflamed appearance for the extent of aa 
inch and a half. ‘Ihe portion of it interven- 
ing betwixt this part and that confined to 
the axilla, where it again became vascular, 
was natural, This vascularity throughout, 
was not confined to the sheaths of the 
nerves, but occupied their substance ; the 
radial and superticial nerves of the arm, 
along with its veins and arteries, were per- 
fectly natural; the lumbar nerves were un- 
affected ; the wsophagus was examined, snd 
found healthy; the trachea appeared in. 
flamed, and contained a large quantity of 
greenish-coloured mucus ; the other thoracic 
viscera and digestive organs natural.” 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT 


oF 


DEAFNESS. 


No. III. 
By Fospnroxe, M.D., Cheltenham. 


Tuk predisposing causes of deafness are, 
hereditary transmission ; unknown imper- 
fections of the structure of the organs of 
hearing ; debility arising from other dis- 
eases, und especially weak and disordered 
states of the pulmonary organs, The doc- 


friend of the late Colonel James Smith, of 
Cheltenbam, fell out of a window at Nor- 
wich, in a state of pregnancy, and instantly 
became deafin ove ear. The child produced 
by this pregnancy was born deaf in the cor- 
respondiog eur. 


In the absence of hereditary predisposition, 


as indeed in the majority of those who go 


deaf, there would appear to be some original 


condition of the o:gaus, which renders them 


in a particular degree susceptible of being 

net upon by the exciting causes. Other- 

wise, why should it occur that under all the 

same conditions of the case, the same remote 

causes should produce it not in one indivi- 

dual immediately excite it in another? This 

original condition consists probably in some 

original imperfection in the constitution of 
the ear in structure and function, Also the 

ears, comparatively with other organs, are 
constructed with a superior delicacy, and 

more exquisite sensibility of impressions of 
all kinds, and, from that circumstance alone, 
are more liable to be affected by all the 
general exciting causes of disease. Hence, 
mae | and mental disorder, general conatitu- 
tional derangements, co-operating with the 
disposing cause, may eitherinduce deafness, 
or returns of it. I have known many pa- 
tients who entertained a notion that short- 
ness of breathing, or ‘‘ weak lungs,” had led 
to theirdeafness. General debility is fol- 
lowed by an enteebling of this sense. Hence, 
deafness frequently occurs in the last stage 
of consumption. It comes on as a monitor of 
old age, often goes away, * and returns again, 
tillit becomes fixed. Anold lady, now xt. 
85, became hard of hearing at 75 at., reco- 
vered, became deaf again, at last perma- 
nently. She loses her hearing totally when 
attacked with catarrh or other gmart indis- 
position, The aged frequently grow deafer 
and deafer imperceptibly to themselves, 
marking the participation of the failing 
sense in the progressive wearing out of the 
whole frame. 

Very little certain knowledge has been 
obtained of the proximate causes of deafness, 
or of the pathological conditions of the parts 
of the ear after death, Examiuations have 
been very rare. In the museums of the 
School of Medicine of Paris, Trinity College, 


* These disappearances generally coincide with 
uther affection, 


trine of predisposition, though it has been 
limited to puticalee diseases, is applicable 


the coming on of some 


| 
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Deblin, the University and College of Sur- 
geous of Edinburgh, where the stores of in- 
struction in morbid anatomy are so abundant 
and excellent, I found no preparations of im- 
portance, except of diseases of the brain, of 
which deafness was only one of the symp- 
toms. Some few examples are scattered 
Urrough the medical journals, They exhibit 

of structure, which, for the greater 
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— deafness, does not always extend to 
disorganization of the parts, or permanent 
| injury of the sense, for i have seen very ob- 
stinate and long-continued deafness dis- 
‘appear upon the occurrence of diseased 
action in another part of the body. Mr. 
Giller, a young man who applied to me in 
1827-8, had been deaf five years in the left 
ear ; he had sounds in this ear like the boil- 


part, from their nature and situation, afford | ing of a kettle, and a continual discharge 
very little prospect of successful treatment | from the external auditory}canal; the Eu- 


of the class of cases to which they belong. 
The physicians of that extraordinary and 


stachian tube was pervious. Sometimes he 


‘could bear a watch with the deaf ear, at 


moguanimous people the French, with their | others he was so totally deaf with it, thut 
accustomed zeal and superior perseverance | when lying in bed with that ear towards the 
ta pathological anatomy, have recorded | door he could not hear persons entering the 


wumerous aural examinations of persons 
dying deaf. The morbid appearances were 
chiefly accumulations of pus in the cavity of 
the tympauum, caries of the bones of the 
ear, inflammation of the membrane covering 
the cochlea and semicircular canals, and 
erosion and opening of the fenestra rotunda. 
To deafness of a single ear, the membrane 
just mentioned was found opaque and thick- 
ened, and its t fluid was wanting. 


(See Archives, Oct., 1824.) M. Biandin, 
supplementary professor of anatomy in the 
Ecole de Médecine, to whose attentions | 
am iadebted, found in a man born deaf an 
essiform concretion in the labyrinth, whilst 
the optic nerve wasatrophised to a simple 


cellular filament. ‘ The most common spe- 
cies of deafness,” says the very able patho- 
logist, Professor Macartney, of Dublin, 
“arises from inflammation extending from 
the auditory passage to the membrane of the 
tympanum. An immense effusion of mucus 
into the tympanum takes place; ulceration 
follows ; the chain of bones is thrown out, 
The patient is rendered incapable of regu- 
lating the impressions of sounds ; he some- 
times finds them too loud, and cannot dis- 
cern them when low. ‘The impression is 
produced on the organ without his having 
the power of regulating it.”—A1S, notes of 
Pathol. Lect. 1829.—J. F. 

All the above changes, and the deafness 
fo which they gave rise, were ascribed to 
tnflammation, in almost every case of a 
chronic nature. Scanty as are these facts, 
they bear powerfully and obviously upon 
the principle of practice to be observed at 
the commencement of deafness, when only, 
there is much hope of success. Though 
aware of the difficulty of investigating 
structure so minute as the ear, and of the 
necessity of a practised anatomical hand and 
pathological eye, I cannot but regret that 
opportunities are neglected of examining 
ahose who die deaf in our large institutions. 
No private practice, I am sorry to say, can 
ever afford sufficient opportunities, 

One thing is certain, that the morbid 
action going ou in the interual ear and pro- 


|room. He was liable to constant spitting, 
jand once every three or four months to 
spontaneous diarrbeeas with blood, attended 
with great pain and weakness. Three weeks 
before he came he had had spitting of blood, 
which was relieved by Mr. Averill. He was 
subject also to pains in the back and side. 
After trying other r ies for the deaf 

some time, he took the tinct. of iodine. The 
deafness went off, but inflammation of the 
chest followed immediately, after which, 
upon his convalescence, the deafuess re- 
turned. Dr. Parry relates the case of a 
lady 50 wt., who, being affected with jaun- 
dice, dropsy in two forms, and total want of 
urine, had also been deaf for two months. 
Twelve hours before her death her natural 
hearing returned. This must be ascribed,” 
says he, “to the diminished activity and 
fulness of tlie vessels.’’ He gives ano- 
ther case of noise in the ears and deaf- 
ness ia a lady aged 76 (she lost the noise 
when in a carriage), with cough, shortness 
of breath, threatening of suffocation in the 
night, and swellings of the legs. She hap- 
pened to lose thirty ounces of blood by hemor 
rhage from an issue and the deafness left 
her. (Posthumous Works, Vol. I. p. 554.) 
I do for my own part believe firmly that if 
deafness were treated like acute ophthalmia, 
with decisive bleeding at its first coming on 
in plethoric subjects, it might be cured and 
prevented from establishing itself. M. J-al- 
lemand observes, ‘* Occasionally in otorrhwa 
the discharge from the ear ceases in conse- 
quence of some other operation going on in 
the system, as the epoch of puberty, preg- 
nancy, &c., or some pathological fluxion or 
determination to a particular organ. Some- 
times these discharges alternate with attacks 
of rheumatism, catarrhus vesice, leucor- 
rhea, &c. In some cases the new disease is 
so violent that it is necessary to produce a 
drain near the ear by seton, and to adopt 
the rigid antiphlogistic system of treatment.” 
No certain rule of practice can be inferred 
always, or even often, from these spontane- 
ous evolutions or changes of determination. 


Professor Andral, jun. an authority of the 
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first class, remarks that though preternatural 
accumulations and congestions of blood in 
the capillary vessels may exist independent 
ly of organic alterations, they t be 
removed by bleeding or other means, be- 
cause the local congestion is merely the 
effect of the exciting cause, and so long as 
that cause exists, though we leave but one 
drop of blood in the body, that drop will 
obey, in despite of all our bleedings, the 
summons of the irritating cause and fly to 
the part affected. It is, therefore, he adds, 
the exciting cause which we should endea- 
vour to investigate and counteract, a prin- 
ciple so fully recognised by the Italian 
school as the basis of their counter-stimu- 
Jant system. 

‘The above facts prove the occasional dis- 
appearance of even old deafness, and also 
show that the diseased action, however pro- 


tracted or obstinate, is not such as always, 


to produce alteration of structure. The 
question is, in these cases, In what can the 
diseased action have consisted ? 


of the venous capillaries. We see a slow, 
irritable inflammation of the eye, especially 
of its conjunctival membrane, which con- 
tinues a length of time, creates some de 
sition on the iris and retina, but not the 
some rapid and destructive changes as in- 
flammation from increased arterial action. 
May not the ear be similarly affected ? Con- 
gestion is an interesting, and a by no means 
well-defined action, After vendus congestion 
of the intestines, we see the veins tortuous, 
the parts blue and green, like an English 
snake, and an attempt at effusion of coagu- 
lable lymph, with but little effusion and 
little adhesi pp quite dif- 
ferent from those of the same part after 
acute or chronic inflammation ; and we say, 
this person died in congestion, not of in- 
flammation ; but what are the characteristic 
and discriminating symptoms? ‘There is 
Jess pain, and it comes on more in paroxysms. 
‘The inquiry is important in relation to the 
treatment of deafness. 

Whatever may be the proximate cause, or 
pathological conditions, which constitute 
deafness, no such chafacteristic symptoms, 
I apprehend, will ever be ascertained in dif- 
ferent cases as will enable practitioners to 
discriminate, with precision, during life, the 
different morbid conditions to which the 
internal ear is subject. Most, or all, the 
symptoms which { have described may 
occur either together, or at separate periods, 
in the same case. Indeed the symptoms in 
every case of deafness are remarkably uni- 
form, notwithstanding the refined distinc- 
tions of many scientific and disinterested 
writers and the pretences of aurists, who 
are mere traders in the diseases of the ear. 


Some say | 
in a nervous affection, but I am disposed to! 
believe it is far more probablyin congestion | 


DR. FOSBROKE ON DEAFNESS, 


Abiding strictly by all that can be known 
by the operations of the senses of the mor- 
bid conditions of the organ during life, and 
preferring rather to confess my own 1gno- 
rance than take advantage of that of others, 
by ascribing these cases to causes of which 
I can have no ocular or other demonstra- 
tion, I consider that deafness is divisibie, 
generally, into only two kinds, deafness 
with and deafness without discharge. 

In cases of deafness with discharge, I 
have observed, that the inflammation only, 
not the discharge, affects the hearing. The 
deafness, which is worse during con- 
tinuance of the inflammatory symptoms 
alone, as also the pain and throbbing, which 
are often in that case very severe, are ame- 
liorated on the appearance of the disch 
The discharge in different cases, and in 
same cases at different times, varies in qua- 
lity and appearance. M. Lallemand says, 
with truth, that—*‘ The smell, colour, and 
consistence of the discharge, vary much in 
different individuals, and in the same indi- 
viduals, under different circumstances.” — 
Deafness, with discharge, is sometimes pe- 
riodical. In the case of a tradesman’s son 


at Cheltenham, who applied to me, it came 


on annually. About the middle of the last 
century, M. Mery published an account 
of a very severe case of deafness, with 
discharge, in a girl, which came and de- 
parted periodically, The patient, when 
lying upon the grass, was seized with ex- 
cruciating pain in one ear, which was fol- 
lowed by paralysis on one side of the face. 
An insect, like a large grub, was extracted, 
and other meavs being used, the girl is 
reported to have recovered, though small 
portions of carious bones were discharged 
from the tympanum. 

All cases of deafness without discharge, 
have received the general appellation of 
“ nervous deafness.” The application of 
this hypothetical term is merely a proof of 
our complete ignorance of the real causes, 
seated so deeply and interiorly as they are 
in the several varieties of deafness, if such 
there be, and of the discriminating symp- 
toms, if any, by which such supposed varie- 
ties are to be distinguished. But under the 
simple division which I have chosen, those 
parts of the ear, and its appendages, which 
come within the scope of actual observation, 
present some morbid phenomena ia deafness 
worth detailing. 

In cases of deafness without discharge, 
the sensibility of the external porch of the 
ears, and even of the Eustachian tube, is 
often so much diminished, that the injection 
of water, almost boiling, can be borne with 

1 e. In bes into the tym- 


panum, I have found the mucous membrane 
of the tube more sensible on ove side than 
the other. So kindly, indeed, is warmth to 
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the ear, that East Indians, in Cheltenbam, |a single gland only is enlarged. It should 
have told me, that deaf people frequently be understood, that simple tonsillar enlarge 
lose their deafness on arriving in the East ment in deafness coincides, and is compli- 
Indies; and I have known some of the cated, with other causes of deafness, and 
Company’s officers recommend an East In- that such simple tonsillar enlargement often 
dian voyage to relations to get rid of their oceurs without deafness. The brother of a 
deafness. ‘ A chronic discharge from the | respectable druggist here, and another per- 
ears, with inflammation,” says M. Lalle- son, lately came to me with tonsils immense- 
mand, “ is generally diminished under the ly enlarged, without any effect on the hear- 
influence of a dry and warm temperature, ing. Apparently enlarged tonsils often give 
exercise, and low living. In simple cases,/|rise to dyspepsia and disordered states of 
it will entirely disappear under these cir-| the stomach, fur | have known those affec- 
cumstances; it is easily renewed or aug- tions yield, in deaf persons, in proportion 
mented by the reverse, and especially by ‘as the tonsils were reduced to their natural 
cold and moisture, too much intellectual ex- bulk. 

ertion, and excesses of the table, Bonet! Feb, 1831. 

states, that ‘‘ A nobleman from the climate 
of Rome, which is very damp to live in, 
having removed to the climate of Naples, 


especially on the sea-coast, found his sight 

hearing much improved. Indeed he 
became perfectly well after going for his 
recovery to the sulphureous watering-places 
and to the sudatories (cells in baths for ex- 
citing perspiration without washing), which 
are hot-houses in myrtle groves.’’—Sepul- 
chretum de Auricum affectibus, tom, |. 
p. 435. Mrs. Macklyn, the sister-in-law of 
the state-surgeon of Ireland, four days before 


her death, when under my care, had so 


REMARKS ON THE MECHANICAL MEANS 
EMPLOYED IN THE TREATMENT OF 


FRACTURES OF THE LOWER 
EXTREMITIES, 
By W. Nevitie, Esq., Surgeon, 
(With two Plates.) 
Tr often happens in fractures of the leg, 


much insensibility of the ears, that she ex- where both bones are broken nearly in the 
ienced sensatiuns of severe cold from the same relative part of their shaft, that, whe- 
lajection of hot water, till it was raised ther the limb be laid on its side, in a state 


to a degree at which 1 could not bear my | of semiflexion, or extended in the straight 
fingers in it. She had ear-ach from a ca-| position, it is found difficult to keep the 
rious affection of the lower jaws. Quite | broken endsof the bones respectively in such 
different is the effect of cold water; it securate contact, as finally to preserve the 
causes painful frigidity, catarrh, and even! proper figure of the limb. The weight of 
an increase of deafness, After warm injec- | the foot, and the hollow form of the leg at 
tions, the rush of cold air is felt more a back and lower part, together with the 


sibly, and increases the liability to colds, projection of the heel, constitute some of 
Lascribe to this cireumstance that instinct | the difficulties both in simple as well as com- 


of the deaf which renders them so generally 
averse from subjecting their ears to treat- 
ment during winter. These phenomena are 
ail explained by the exquisite structure and 
sensibility of the organ to both impressions, 
hot and cold. 

Enlarged tonsils contribute to deafness 
even when those glands, in their enlarged 
state, are not so adapted as to compress and 
close the Eustachian tubes; for 1 have 
found the heariog often improved by the 
reduction of large tonsils, though they did 
not obstruct the passage of probes through 
the Eustachian tubes when at their greatest 
magnitude, Whether in these cases the 
tonsils contribute to deatness by defeating 
the impulses of the air, or by modifying tie 
reverberations of sound in the posterior 
palate and nares, or by association of fune- 
tion with the ears, or by the relative posi- 
tion of the posterior part of the enlarged 
tonsil to the Eustachian tube, is not ascer- 


tained. ln deafness of one ear, generally, 


pound fractures, and a reference to the ana- 
tomy of the bones as well as of the soft parts 
will show us that such difficulties are to be 
expected. In compound fractures too, a ne- 
cessity may arise for frequent changes of 
dressings and bandages, and this is seldom 
accomplished without some disturbance 
which it would be very desirable to avoid, 
The absolute necessity of oceasionally mov- 
ing the patient in bed, is another source of 
disturbance to the fracture, and the pressure 
of splints against some prominent part of 
the limb in order to give proper stability to 
the whole, is a matter very annoying, and 
very often complained of. 

In the endeavour to obviate some of these 
difficulties, and to fulfil the primary pur- 
poses of the surgeon simply and-efiectually, 
| have constructed a new sort of splint for 
the leg, the utility of which 1 have proved 
in some very bad fractures, to the satisfac - 
tion of several professional friends, besides 
having received the complimentary testi- 
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of other surgeons who have employed 
the same plan in their own practice. | 
have shown the splints to many surgeons of 
great experience in military, naval, and 
— practice, and in every instance they 
ve expressed the most decided approbation 
of them, both in regard to the accuracy of 
their mechanical power, and their ability to 
meet the pathological requirements of frac 
tare. Iam therefore induced to publish this 
account of them, in the hope that they may 
become useful auxiliaries in many instances, 
and I shall be highly gratified to find that a 
more extensive trial may confirm the favour- 
able opinion which so many have already 
expressed of them, ‘The plan of the instru- 
meats is very simple, and the materials of 
which they are composed e Jingly dura. 
ble. Mr. Thompson, of Windmill Street, to 
whom | have given the plans and any ad- 
vantages that may arise therefrom, has taken 
to manufacture the splints neat- 
ly, he has spared neither trouble nor ex- 
pense in procuring a set of engravings which 
accompany this paper so as to exhibit and 
—_— the matter pretty accurately. 
need only say, therefore, that the splints 
are made of iron, and the padding of flanne| 
eight times folded, and enveloped in a cover 
oflinen or of chamois leather. The sub- 
stance of the under splint, is such as to bear 
the weight of the limb easily, and yet to 
bend so as to meet any shape that may be re- 
quired; the substance of the side splints is 


and having a bearing on the foot part of the 
under splint, and extending thence above 
the knee, they will yield an efficient and 
accurate support in their whole line. 

A little oiled silk being laid on the back 
splint, under the fractured part of the limb, 
and the eighteen-tailed bandage upon this, 


the latter may be changed at pleasure by. 


means of a spatula; or what in many cases 
is easier, the eighteen-tailed bandage may 
be altogether applied under the back splint, 
and yet encircle the limb with sufficient 
power. 

This arrangement of the fracture will 
provide for— 

ist. The easy and natural position and 
length of limb. 

god. The necessary change of dressings. 

3d. Passive motion, without disturbing 
the fracture. 

But as there is a great variety in the na- 
ture of fracture, and as all mechanical means 
are limited in their power, so in those which 
[ have now the honour to submit, there will 
arise occasional difficulties in adapting neatly 
the means to the end we have in view. 

In putting up a fractured leg, as it is 
termed, some surgeons make use of an 
upper splint to lie along the anterior part of 
the limb. In order to obtaa much advan- 
tage from this, it should probably extend 
through the whole course of the ubia; but 
as the foot rises trom the end of this bone, 
at an obtuse angle, there is often much in- 


almost the lightest that is to be obt , 
and such as will enclose the limb laterally 
with great exactness, and maintain its shape 
without any painful p e; the padding 
is. sewed on the splints, through holes bored 
in pairs at proper distances. 

Itis thus assumed that a flexible splint 
with soft and regular padding will perform 
its office more accurately, and with less pain 
to the patient, than an inflexible splint and 
graduated cushion, 

Several different sizes will of course be 
required, to meet the length and width of 
different limbs from childhood to the adult 
age, as the object is—to provide a firm and 
easy resting-place for the limb, additional to 
the pillow, by carrying a splint at the back 
of the limb trom the point of the toes to halt 
way up the thigh—to retain the limb there- 
upon in its natural form by fastening the 
foot and ancle to one end by a figure-of-8 
bandage—and to extinguish for a time the 
action of the knee-joiut, by binding it with 
a broad linen roller, moderately tight only, 
upon the other end of the splint, carrying 
the roller a little below the knee and as far 
above on the thigh as the splint extends. 

The side splints will assist in maintaining 
the accurate position of the limb, as from 
their flexible nature they will accommodate 
themselves to the existipg state ofthe limb, 


conveni felt by the end of the solid 
splint pressing against the instep. To ob- 
viate this I have suggested a flexible splint, 
made of very narrow strips of thin metal 
sewed on a pad, in imitation of the wooden 
splint. This may be turned up at the end, 
so as to accommodate the instep, and, as 
Mr. Thompson manufactures it, the splint 
has a very neat appearance. 

Or Fracturen Tu1¢u-Bone.—From the 
diversity of means proposed for the manage- 
ment of fractured thigh-bone, it may be 
inferred that this accident is a matter of 
serious consideration for the surgeon, and 
of this fact every man’s experience will 
sooner or later convince him, Every eligi- 
ble proposition for managing such cases 1s, 
therefore, a matter of interest to him who 
desires to perform his work neatly as well 
as securely, Those who have been accus- 
womed to use the long splint, as it is called 
(a plan, 1 believe, emanating from French 
surgery), and who have witnessed the suc- 
cessful results of its operation, wil! not rea- 
dily be persuaded to abandon it, in the ma- 
jority of cases, for any other means. Ad- 
mitting then the preference which many 
surgeons entertain for that instrument, | have 
ventured to think that the alteration I have 
made therein will be received as an improve- 
ment; such at least is the assurance which 
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1 have received from persons practically 
competent to offer an opinion. 

The instrument described in Mr. Thomp- 
son’s plate is made of iron and padded 
throughout, on the simple plan already de- 
scribed ; it is strong enough to maintain the 
length of the limb when duly applied, and 

uires, like the old splint, the agency of 
additional short splints to compress the 
powerful muscles of the thigh. In the con- 
struction of the old splint, a separate one 
was required for each limb ; in this of mine 
the shaft is moveable on the foot-piece, and 
the instrument is thus convertible into right 
or left at pleasure. In the old splint a 
great distress was generally experienced 
irom the pressure of the lateral foot-board, 
or from the stricture of bandages required 
to preserve the foot motionless ; in mine, by 
providing an easy and accurate resting-place 
tor the heel and lower part of the leg, and at 
the same time the sole of the foot having 
a support accommodated to its shape, the 
whole of these parts may be bound easily, 
yet securely, so as to constitute the one 
grand point d’ The shaft being then 
added the ancle will be received against a soft 
cushion, and will escape all violent pressure, 
whatever be the form or size of the mal- 
leolus. In making the upper point of re- 
sistance against the ischium, one end of the 
bandage, pierced by the hook, may be thus 
neatly fastened thereon, and the few other 
turns will be easily received into the sinus 
which the hook makes with the shaft, and 
kept secure frém slipping. The two prin- 
cipal points for giving the limb its due 
length being thus secured, it will naturally 
oceur to the operator, that the next part re- 
quiring attention will be the ceutre of the 
shaft, viz., that in contact with the knee. 
To those who may prefer wood to iron for 
the shaft of the thigh splint, 1 beg leave to 
say, that Mr. Thompson has manufactured 
voth, having adapted the iron foot-piece to 
a wooden shaft of the same size as in the 
old splint. 

In conclusion, I may say that I have made 
a variety of experiments with diflerent sorts 
of metal, and also with the same metal, in 
various states of ductility, for the purposes 
above mentioned, and | have preferred such 
as are here described. what have done 
my aim has been merely to be useful, and 
if in the endeavour to multiply useful means, 
or to simplify such as would admit of im- 
provement, | have effected any-thing worthy 
of imitation in principle, or of adoption in 
practice, I sball be sufficiently rewarded for 
the pains I have taken. 


Esher, Surrey, Feb, 1st, 1851. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION AND GO. 
VERNMENT IN IRELAND, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sin,—I did expect that the letter signed 
“A. J.,” which appeared in a late number 
of your excellent Journal, would have been 
noticed on this side of the water, although 
in many points of view it appears not worth 
the trouble of a rejoinder. **** Say what 
you will of the venerable few in the big 
house in Lincola’s lon Fields, their prac- 
tices, as conceros the student at least, are 
excellent compared with ours. They have 
declared the law, and have bound themselves 
to respect that law, such as itis. Any one 
producing the qualificauions specified in their 
printed paper, may claim his examination 
as matter of right, and those claims will be 
allowed. But Aere there is a discretionary 
power, a judge-law to be made for the oc- 
casion, which, under similar circumstances, 
may or muy not be allowed as a precedent, 
without cause shown in either case, where 
whim or interest can inflict injury on a 
faultless individual, where the agents are 
irresponsible, and against whom there is no 
appeal. The by-laws relating to education 
begin thus :-—** Candidates shall be admitted 
to an examination for letters testimonial as 
apprentices, and shall be entitled to the 
privileges reserved for apprentices, if they 
shall have been duly registered as such on 
the College books. Every apprentice so 
registered shall be admitted to an examina- 
tion for letters testimonial, if he shall have 
laid before the Court of Censors the follow- 
ing documents.” ‘Then, after requiring a 
certificate of a previous examination in 
classics, his indentures, with the master’s 
certificate, and his bank receipt for thirty 
guineas lodged to the College account, it 
continues :—** 4th, Such certificates of at- 
tendance on the practice of a hospital or 
county infirmary, and on lectures on anatomy 
and physiology, surgery, practice of medi- 
cine, chemistry, materia medica, midwifery, 
and medical jurisprudence, and of the per- 
formance of dissections, and attendance on 
anatomical demonstrations, ax muy satisfy 
the court that the candidate bas had suili- 
cient opportunity of acquiring information.” 
Such certificates as may satisfy the Court! 
** Aye, there’s the villany,” as some one 
says in the play: there are no specilic 
forms—no specific number and class of cer- 
tificates for the exclusively privileged, 
How doves this work? in various ways, but 
always to the advantage of the junta; at 
least if it is not so, they do not lack the 
power to make it so at pleasure. A young 
man, say, indentured to a member or licen- 
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tiate in the country, uces a certificate 
for mora eed attendance on a 
county , besides those for lectures, 
dissections, &ce, This infirmary attendance 
takes so much money from the Dublin Hos- 
pital (each of which has its representa- 
tive in either of the courts), that such prac- 
tice must be discouraged; he is told he 
wants one certificate in chemistry (two of 
which, by-the-by, are required by the laws 
for non-apprentices) ; the candidate says he 
was an apprentice, and did not think he was 
bound by laws made for others, and from 
which he was exclusively exem by the 
published regulations ; he is told the court 
does not care what he thinks—that he bas 
had his answer. “ But,” rejoins the de- 
spairing candidate, “I sent in my certili- 
cates last October, it is now February, and 
the court have but taken them into con- 
sideration, when it is too late to attend the 
second chemical course this year. I live a 
hundred miles from Dublin, and I think I will 
be found in chemi if now ex- 
amined.” ‘ The court have decided,” re- 
fs Peter Courtney, the clerk ef the Col- 
, Shutting the door in his face, and de- 

be fi further parley by the addition of some 
that vulgar insolence which he never fails 
to exhibit to every one who has occasion to 
speak to him, and thus the candidate has 
fourteen months longer to wait before he 
can present himself again for examination ! 
Here is one of the exclusive privileges which 
the members of the Irish College of Sur- 
geons have permitted to be made law, for 
the exclusive advantaye of that janta or 
their exclusive favourites. Do 1 state a 
thing which may occur? No, I would not 
insult the public understanding so far, I 
of a thing which has occurred. J speak 

a power above the law, of which a junta 
of seven men have possessed themselves— 
who, according to certain unmentionable 

uliarities of the case, could do irrepara- 

le injury to the character and prospects in 
life to a faultless individual, for a reason 
which they can waive in favour of, perhaps, 
a much less estimable person ; they can do 
this, and “ say itis their humour ;” where 
is the redress? If they never used this 
judge-made law, the suspicion is upon 
them, and will remain so as long as the 
power remains; they are irresponsible for 
any injustice in such cases—they are not 
bound by oath in such cases— their discus- 
sions in such cases are strictly private, and 
the decision in such cases has often heen 
partial and oppressive. 

T have but touched the first link of those 
by-laws, but intend, if you afford me space, 
to bring more of them before you hereafter. 

Yours, &c., 
Nemo, 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 
GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND, 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Srn,—Iw a former letter | endeavoured to 
explain the operation and effect of the system 
of — education by apprenticeship in 
[reland. I have now to contrast it with 
another plan, and, in doing so, to refute the 
charges of partiality and shuffling brought 
against the College, by the very person who 
has for years been endeavouring to goad its 
members into the adoption of measures of 
such a character. The charges to which I 
allude are contained in a letter published in 
Tue Lancer of the 20th of November, and 
dated, with befitting state, from Palace 
Row, Rutland Square. It will scarcely be 
credited, that the article in which this letter 
appears, and which teems with such extra- 
vagant praises of the ‘* laudable exertions,” 
liberality,” “ pungent reasonings,” “ dig~ 
nity,’’ Berlin celebrity,” aod so forth, of 
the writer, was actually composed by the 
party himself, or immediately under his 
eye. I state this advisedly, inasmuch as a 
copy of this celebrated letter could not have 
been obtained from any other source, I 
also be allowed to quote the following pas- 
sage from the same article: ‘* Why does Dr. J. 
winee at thought of the publicity of Mr, 
Carmichael’s letter? He ean to con. 
Jute its calumnies publicly, and I predict he 
will not.’’ Well, | have replied to confute 
those calumnies publicly, and how have I 
been met? By hired abuse and abortive 
attempts to stifle me and the discussion w- 
gether, beneath a dunghill of seurrility. 

It has been already stated, that the Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Lreland was not author- 
ised by the first charter to examine any but 
those who had served an apprenticeship. In 
1828 a new charter was obtained, enabling 
them to grant their diploma to those also 
who should be educated ling to a sys- 
tem to be laid down in future by by-laws, 
This wise and just measure was agreed to al- 
most unanimously by the senior members of 
the profession, who unquestionably risked, by 
doing so, the income derived from the for- 
mer system. There was, however, one, 
who, if not actually a dissentient, gave no 
cordial assistance towards the accomplish- 
ment of the object, but, afraid or ashamed 
openly to oppose the re, attempted to 
embarrass it by prophetic expressions of 
doubts of its results. Yet did he, the fol- 
lowing year, with experienced confidence in 
the temporary value of a bold assertion, tell 
his introductory-leeture class, “ that he 
should not say what great effects from trivial 


Dublin, Feb., 1831, 


causes spring, but so it was, that after his 
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introdactory lecture of the. preceding year,” 
—for there were annual prologues ye 
unacted dramas,—“ the College was sud- 
denly convened for the purpose of attaining 
this object.” ‘Thus attributing to his efforts 
the ishment of a measure which he 
feared, and which he attempted to bafile by 
sidewind maneuvring, 

Whatever may have been the motives of 
the parties for or against the measure to 
whieh I have alluded, the old charter was 
withdrawn and the t one substituted, 
by which the College is authorised to grant 
its diploma, as well to students who serve 
an apprenticeship as to those who pursue 
another specified form of education. It was 
surely just and wise that the advantages 
which the experience of forty years proved 
to attend the education by apprenticeship, 


should not be rashly sacrificed, because it| f 


was desirable that the College should be 
enabled to enter into a fair competition with 
the Colleges of Edinburgh and London, or 
because they wished to remove the complaint 
that the students were compelled to seek 
professional honours in other Colleges, in 
consequence of not having served an appren- 
ticeship, All this, say the enemies of the 
Colleges, may appear very just and very 
wise, but it is a mere subterfuge ; and in 
that same resigning epistle the writer insi- 
nuates what he has repeatedly, openly, as- 
serted, that the College did seek and obtain 
a power which they determined never to 
exercise, and that they never intended that 
the non-apprenticed pupil should be enabled 
to obtain the diploma, In other words, that 
the College, in possession of full power to 
refuse the diploma to any one but those who 
served an apprenticesbip, and deriving large, 
safe, and steady incomes from that system, at 
a greatrisk, and at an expense of 800/, sur- 
rendered this power and endangered this 
income, for the purpose of making a hollow 
display of candour, or to avert the thanders 
of introductory lectures. The tendency of 
this charge is obvious; it is calculated on 
the one hand to perpetuate the system of 
apprenticeship exclusively, by deluding the 
pupilsinto a belief that they could not enter 
the profession by any other road, and, on 
the other hand, to drive the students to seek 
professional honours in another college, to 
which the path is not, perhaps, so toilsome, 
long, and rugged. The manner in which 
this charge was adopted, urged, and reiter- 
ated in certain quarters, strengthens this 
impression, Never was there raised so 
unanimous, cordial, and joyous an outery as 
upon the promulgation of these new regula- 
tions. Feelings, views, and speculations 
long pent up, got vent, and all burst forth in 
one wild balloo of vituperation of the Irish 
College. But those gent! who f d 
to take go much interest in our affairs, will 


do well to stick to the shearing of their own 
lambs, which are more docile and have heavier 
fleeces ; in Ireland they will most assuredly 
meet with great cry and little wool. Let 
them not suppose that we are so dead to our 
own interests as to reject the advantage, 
| distinction, and pride, of being the College of 
| Surgeons of Ireland, or so silly as to drive 
the pupils of this country to take shelter in 
other colleges, and thus convert friends and 
adherents into enemies and rivals. 

But let us appeal to facts and to those re- 
prehensible laws which have caused so much 
distress to virtuous legislators. The regis- 
tered apprentices of the College are required 
to produce, in addition to the indenture of 
apprenticeship, such evidence of sufficient 
hospital attendance as the examiners may 
consider necessary, as well as certificates 
or di ions, and attendance on lectures 
on anatomy, surgery, practice of medicine, 
chemistry, materia medica, medical juris- 

rudence, and midwifery. ‘The precise 
imits of these exercises are not assigned, for 
a reason to be stated presently. The non- 
apprenticed pupil is required to produce 
certificates de education of six s’ du- 
ration, of hospital attendance of five winter 
seasons, or three entire years, of three 
courses of dissections, three courses of lec- 
tures on anatomy, three on surgery, two on 
chemistry, one on the practice of medicine, 
one on materia medica, one on medical juris- 
prudence, and one on midwifery. The 
charge against the College is two fold ; that, 
leaning to the apprentice, they have made his 
education less expensive and less laborious 
than that of the non-registered pupil. ‘The 
falsehood of these charges | am now to 
prove. I will, for example, contrast the 
expense incurred by an apprentice of the 
seven- thousand -five-hundred- guinea -’ prene 
tice - abhorring - introductory-lecturer, with 
that incurred by a non-apprenticed pupil. 
The former pays in fees to his master 150 
guineas, to the College 40; he pays nothing 
for his hospital attendance, his master being 
a hospital surgeon. I am ata loss to assign 
the expense of his dissections and anatomi- 
cal and surgical lectures, he being quartered 
on a neighbouring private school at a mode- 
rate rate, in consequence of certain weighty 
considerations ; it may perhaps amount to 
about twenty guineas ; he pays about twelve 
guineas for his other lectures, all which 
being added together, amounts to a sum of 
2331, 12s, But an apprentice may be edu- 
cated for a smaller sum than this. If, for 
instance, he be bound toa gentleman who 
engages to defray the expenses of his educa- 
tion in those branches in which he, the mas- 
ter, cannot afford him the requisite instrac- 
tion; he pays 150 guineas tees, and 40 to 
the College, in all 1994. 10s. Two hundred 
jpounde may therefore be considered the 
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lowest expense of an apprentice’s educa-|leges, the pupil produces more certificates 
tion. The expenses of the mec ner) Ns required by the regulations, but 
pupil must vary, because the fees paid for | in no case has the matter been left so much 
instruction are greater in some establish-|to the discretion of the parties, and with 
ments than in others. ‘The followiug may | such good effect, as in Ireland. Now here 
be considered a high average. He pays 60 | was a system which, as the politicians say, 
guineas to the College, 50 for hospital at- | worked well, capitally well, and was it to 
tendance, 18 for dissections, 24 for the dif-| be given up in obedience to the wishes of 
ferent courses of lectures required, twelve any individual, especially of one who plainly 
in all, at two guineas each, total 15%/,| showed that be did not at all comprehend 
So much, then, for that part of the | the bearing of the question? But there was 
charge ; so much for the imputation thatthe | another reason for not assiguing precise 
College has heaped unreasonable expenses | limits to the education of the apprentice. 
on the non-apprenticed pupil, to deter him | The opportunities of instruction afforded by 
from adopting any other mode of education | different masters are various; one may be 
than that by apprenticeship, If these| surgeon to a large hospital, another to a 
figures be correct (and correct | vouch them | small one, or to « county infirmary or dis- 
to be), the apprentice is the person who has | pensary, or he may be a teacher affording 
the most reason to complain of the unequal | peculiarly valuable opportunities in some 
allotment of expense: his education costs | particular branch. A Court of Examiners 
lim at leaet forty-eight pounds more than | might, therefore, if bound by a precise rule, 
it costs the non-apprenticed pupil, often find that rule inapplicable to a par- 
The next charge is embodied in the re-| ticular case, and be compelled to refuse an 
signing epistle above alluded to in the ful- | examination to a pupil who had enjoyed 
lowing words :—‘‘ The College, instead of | good, though not the required, means of ac- 
laying down one system of education for | quiring information. 
both classes of pupils, has enacted adistinct} The non-apprenticed pupil not being so 
system for each, and this is done in such aj immediately under the control of the Col- 
manner as must convince any disinterested | lege, or under the superintendence of any 
person who peruses the by-laws relating to|oue responsible to the College for the di- 
this subject, that the object of the College | rection of his education, has a defined sys- 
is to discourage all pupils from entering | tem laid down for him, which system, it is 
into the profession by any other route than | insinuated, enjoins exercises much more la- 
that of an apprenticeship.” That charge is} borious and protracted than those expected 
just as false us the lasi. The College de-| or required irom apprentices, for the pur- 
fines the precise line of education to be] pose, as it is said, ‘‘ of discouraging them 
adopted by the non-apprenticed pupil, but} from entering the profession by any other 
leaves that of the apprentice, to acertain ex-|route than that of au apprenticeship, I 
teat, to the discretion of the Courtof Kxamin-| think 1 have heard that the old King of 
ers. Now what is the fact? The College, fora} Frauce, when he wished to conciliate the 
period of 45 years previous to 1829, adopted | students of the school of medicine, ordered 
the system of education by apprenticeship | that they should be allowed credit for a 
exclusively, the pursuits, habits, and op-| year’s study, aud I suppose if they had been 
portunities of the pupils, being notorious;|yood boys would have ordered them di- 
and at a more recent period, the extent and| plomas without further trouble; but I 
nature of these pursuits being more dis-| scarcely think that the Irish College is 
tinctly proved by the voluntary production | likely to act on the same principle. If 
of certiticates. The results of this very | where be any leaning to the apprentice, it is 
simple plan of education | stated in a former | assuredly to secure for him a high pro- 
letter. The pupil, unshackled aud uncon- | fessional character by the care bestowed on 
trolled by laws or regulations defining the | tis education, and not to allow any other 
precise limits of his studies, adopted, in| class of students to go abroad claiming su- 
obedience to custom and opinion, a course | periority on the best of all possible grounds, 
of education, in nine cases in ten more ex- | a better education. 
pensive and valuable than auy laid down by| It is proved by reference to existing 
any college in these kingdoms. An expe- | documents, that the apprentice, although not 
riment, in fact, heretofore untried in modern | compelled by precise regulations to produce 
times, has been made in Ireland, well] the same exact number of certificates as the 
worthy of the attention of medical legisla- uon-apprenticed pupil, does actually, in the 
tors. The examiners sit as a jury; the] majority of cases, produce more ; and it ap- 
pupil is called upon to afford evidence o/| pears now settled, that the education as- 
capability, which he does as well by his| signed for the nou-apprenticed pupil, may 
answering, as by the proofs he affords of | be considered the mmiwum of that expected 
diligence and opportunity of acquiring in-| irom the apprentice. 1 candidly admit that 
formation, 1 am aware that, iu othe: col-| there are some causes which may, in a very 
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few instances, operate to lower the education | of Medical Literature. He asserts, with true 
of the apprentice, below the scale assigned | ** high-life-below-stairs” assumption of ac- 
for the non-apprenticed pupil. A hospital quaint with medical men aad medical 


surgeon, for example, may enjoy no other 
means of instructing his pupils than the. 
wards of his hospital, and may be so 
enamoured of that only source of instruc- | 
tion, that he may hold it up as au equiva- 
lent to every other. For instance, he may | 
suppose that when his apprentice etrelis | 
after him in his morning visit through the | 
wards, he is not only learning practical sur- | 
gery, but chemistry, materia medica, prac- | 


q 
affairs in Dublin, that the profession there 
is tora by paltry dissensions. Nothing but 
his total ignorance on the subject acquits 
him of deliberate falsehood! 1 will venture 
to say, that there is not a great town in 
Europe in which there exists a better feel- 
ing between the members of the profession 
than in Dublin, or less of that shabby 
jealousy which embitters social intercourse 
elsewhere. ‘Lhe controversy upon which I 


tice of medicine, midwifery, and medical|/ have been engaged has been reluctantly 
jurisprudence, aud that therefore it is alto-' undertaken, and on public grounds alone, 
gether ny to attend lectures on and after long waiting for some oue else to 
such a subject. It is also barely possible | perform so disagreeable a duty. I never 
that some master may be found who bas | had the slightest cause, on avy other ac- 
engaged to bear the expenses of his pupils’! count, for a personal unfriendly feeling 


education on account of the fee paid, and 
may consider it waste of time and mouey 
that he should attend lectures on the above 
subject. But these causes can be only 
temporary and partial in their operation, 
> og and publicity will soon remove 

m. 

There is ove other point which mast not 
be forgotten. The apprentice serves five 
years, the non-apprenticed six. This it is 
said is unjust and partial, adding to the 
facilities atiorded the apprenticed, and to the 
difficulties presented to the non-apprenticed 
pupil. But the fact is, that not one in ten 
of the apprentices is examined at the ex- 
piration of the apprenticeship. Most of 
them postpone the examination for six or 
twelve months, and mavy for even a longer 
period, Also, it will surely be admitted, 
that there is so much value in the opportu- 
nities, instruction, and responsibility in 


against the gentleman with whom I have 
been at issue ; and have replied to his per- 
soualities ia kind, in order to deter him 
and others from attempting to patch up an 
ephemeral reputation at the expense of 
other men’s characters. 

Ar. J. 


Dublin, Feb. 15, 1831, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


ACCOUNT OF SOME RECENT VVENTS IN THE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


To the Editor of Tar Lancet. 


Sir,—The firm and independent maoner 
in which you have ever advocated the cause 


practice, afforded by the master to the ap- 
prenticed, as may be fairly set off as an 


of justice, and the interest which you have 
| always evinced for the welfare und prospe- 


equivalent to the difference in length of | rity of the medical profession, will suflici- 
service imposed on the nou-apprenticed pu- ently justify any intrusion of which I may 
pil. Upon the whole, it is quite certain | be guilty, in requesting that you will give 


that there is no such difference between | 


the two systems as to deter the pupil from 
adopting oue in preference to the other; on 
the contrary, the advocates for the exclu- 
sive education by apprenticeship, entertain 
well-grounded apprehensions that the facili- 
ties atforded for the admission of those not 
apprenticed, will ultimately greatly di- 
minish the number of apprentices. 

I have now, Sir, endeavoured to show 
Mr. Richard Carmichael that 1 ** could re- 

ly to confute the calumnies” contained in 


insertion in your valuable Journal to the 
following statements, the subject of which 
is intimately counected with the success— 
nay, even the reputation of a medical 
school, which, although yet in its infancy, 
has bid fair, from the extent and superiority 
of its advantages and facilities for study, to 
rival the most renowned in this or any other 
metropolis—I mean that which has beea 
founded in the London University. 

Some account of the proceedings, which 
have been passing within the walls of this 


is vapouring letter. I accepted his chal- institution for the last fortnight, may have 
lenge, but he las fled like a craven from the fallen within the notice of many of your 
field, placing in his saddle such an ugly, readers. That reports of the most exayge- 
gaunt, hollow-eyed, leaden-headed spectre, rated nature, attaching rome degree of 
that | must fly io my turn, 1 will have blame to the conduct of the medical stu- 
nought to do with Longman’s newly im- dents, have prevailed, there is no doubt, 
ported Irish Gazetteer. There is one point, and it is only justice to them that a full and 
upon which I must contradict this Phantom aged stateuent should be laid before the 
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—— that their conduct may be exonerated 

any imputation which prej or 
malevolence may have fixed upon it. 

You are already, Sir, aware of the pro- 
ceedings which were instituted during the 
last session by a part of the medical stu- 
dents against one of the lecturers 
anatomy, Mr. Pattison. Fully aware of the 
importance of attaining a correct anatomi- 
cal education, and equally aware of the in- 
efficient manner in which it was taught in 
that branch of the department which was 
under the direction of Mr. Pattison, they 
came forward in a spirited and manly man- 
ner, and sent in a memorial to the Council 
freely expressing their sentiments upon the 
subject, and calling upon them to institute 
such inquiries as might lead to a permanent 
redress of an evil, so evidently calculated to 
injure their prospects, and sully the rising 
fame of this institution, 

The Council, however, not being fully 
satisfied of the validity of the charges 
brought against Professor Pattison—or per- 
haps not choosing to enter into the subject 
in the manner it deserved, or give it that 
attention it so imperiously demanded—di 
not take those decided steps by which the 
grievance could alone be redressed—they 
contented themselves by agreeing to the 
suggestion of Professor Pattison himself/— 
that Mr. Bennett should be associated with 
him in the chair of anatomy—and that those 
parts should be allotted to him, the in- 
efficient execution of which, on Professor 
Pattison’s part, had given rise to the just 
remoustrances of his class. Thus, at the 
opening of the session, the following was 
the arrangement of the anatomical part :— 
the general anatomy of the tissues, and the 
descriptive anatomy of the viscera and or- 
gans of sense, by Professor Bennett; the 
descriptive anatomy of the bones, muscles, 
blood-vessels, and nerves, by Professor Pat- 
tison ; demonstrations by Mr. Bennett, as- 
sisted by Mr. Quain and Mr. Phillip. 

With this arrangement the students have, 
in a great measure, had reason to rejoice ; 
the talented and interesting lectures of Pro- 
fessor Bennett, of whose qualifications and 
exertions it would be impossible to speak 
too highly—the attention and assiduity of 
Mr. Quain and Mr. Phillip in the dissect- 
ing-room, and their systematic mode of per- 
forming their respective duties, cannot fail 
to impart to the students that information 
which it is so necessary for them to possess. 

But unfortunately the same encomium 
cannot be passed upon the remaining, but 
by no means least important, part of the 
division—that of descriptive anatomy under 
the direction of Professor Pattison. What- 
ever may be the professicoaal knowledge 
or the intrinsic talents of this gentleman, it 
is but too evident to every one who attends 


his class, that he fails in conveying his in- 
formation in a manner svfficiently impres- 
sive, either to excite the interest, sttract 
the attention, or improve the knowledge of 
his pupils : the consequence of this is easily 
imagined; both his surgical and anatomical 
lectures are deserted, and the students either 
| stady these important departments of their 
profession in the theatres of other schools, 
or they neglect to study them at all. 

This unfortunate but undeniable fact, 
which is so evidently calculated to strike at 
the very foundation of those grounds upon 
| which this University mainly rests its claim 
of superiority, has long been perceived and 
deeply felt by those whom it more imme- 
diatety concerns—the pupils themselves ; 
but being unwilling to remain longer pas- 
sive under its unjust and impressive influ- 
jence, they came to the determination to 
| perform what they had long contemplated— 
|viz, to send in another memorial to the 
Council, respectfully requesting them to 
take the subject into their most serious 
|consideration. In order to carry this object 
|into effect, several meetings have been held, 

both within and without the walls of the 
University. At these meetings nc invec- 
tives were thrown out against Mr. Pattison-- 
no personal feeling was 
| spirit was evinced. Deeply impressed wit 
the importance of the object in which they 
| were engaged, and actuated only and solely 
iby a high sense of daty, both as regarded 
themselves and the prosperity of the insti- 
tution to which they belonged, they ulti- 
|mately came to the resolution of presenting 
the following memorial to the Council :— 


* To the Coancil of the London 
University. 

**My Lords and Gentlemen,—In pre- 
— to lay before you this memorial, we, 
the undersigned students of the London Uni- 
versity, are sensible of the many difficulties 
we have to encounter to clear our proceed- 
ing from every suspicion that may arise as 
to the correctness of our judgment, the 
purity of our intentions, or the sincere de- 
sire we have to approach you with the most 
unbounded deference and respect. 

* Your exalted rank, acknowledged wis- 
dom, and unremitting exertion in forwarding 
the interests of an institution of which we 
| individually feel proud in being enrolled as 
students, embolden us in the course we are 
pursuing, and assure us that an investiga- 
tion of the truths we advance will sufficient- 
ly attest the honourable motives by which 
we are actuated. We have long struggled, 
my Lords and Gentlemen, between a sense 
of what we considered due to ourselves, to 
the interests of this institution, and to him 
whom these proceedings might affect ; and 
it is not but with feelings of the greatest 
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pain, that we come to the resolution of re- 

soliciting the attention of the 
Council to the difficulties and disadvantages 
under which we are placed. Influenced and 
encouraged by the prospects of a superior 
plan of education, we have been induced to 
enrol our names as students of this Univer- 
sity ; and ill deserved would be the honours 
already acquired by some of us, and aspired 
to by others, did we not possess a grateful 
and just sense of the very ample means of 
instruction afforded us in every department 
but those of descriptive anatomy and sur- 


ear The kindly bearing of Professor Patti- 
son who fills these respective chairs, his 
urbanity of manner and disposition, we one 
and all acknowledge and subscribe to. Truth 
and necessity, however, compel us equally 
to declare that, from a want of systematic 
arrangement of his lectures, from the super- 
ficial manner in which he treats of the rela- 
tive connexions of parts, from the frequent 
commission of palpable errors, which are 
left unnoticed and uncorrected, from the ab- 
sence of every-thing that can give interest 
to instruction, and from an inaptitude in 
conveying information, we are unable to de- 
rive correct anatomical knowledge, and are 
driven to seek improvement in our chambers 
rather than submit to what must otherwise 
be a sacrifice of time. In proof of these 
statements we need only mention the fact, 
that not one half of the class usually attend ; 
nor can we help expressing our sorrow in 
finding that there are almost daily seceders 
from our ranks to other schools, where lec- 
turers possessed of greater endowments, 
but by no means better intentions, give 
more efficient anatomical and surgical in- 
struction. 

«These, my Lords and Gentlemen, are 
the grouads of our intrusion,—these the 
reasons that influence our conduct; we de- 
sire not to prejudice or injure the interests 
of any individual, but we cannot endure that 
the welfare and reputation of an institution 
so enlightened, so noble, so emulous of fame, 
should be endangered, without a zealous, but 
we trust consistent expression ou our part of 
the cause most likely to lead to it, and should 
this our prayer for inquiry into the facts we 
have stated, be deemed by the wisdom of 
the Council deserving that consideration 
we humbly conceive requisite, we feel our- 
selves prepared to give the necessary infor- 
mation in any manner best suited to main- 
tain the dignity of the Council, and the re- 
spect and duty we owe to them as students, 
Finally, we shall ever pray for the perma. 
nent prosperity of this University, and sub- 
scribe ourselves, 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 
* Your obedient servants.” 


To this memorial, within two days after it 
was drawn up, sixty names were affixed, 
and in order to save time it was immediately 
sent into the Council. But whilst the stu- 
dents were engaged in the performance of 
this duty, Professor Pattison suddenly 
changed that tone of conduct which he had 
usually borne to his class; he began to 
evince feelings of irritation, and to 
measures which were neither called for by 
the occasion, nor authorised by his situation 
as professor. He twice addressed bis class, 
informing them that he “ should not suffer 
any meetings to take to canvass his 
abilities, or to blast that reputation which 
had taken him twenty years to attain.” 
And, moreover, intimated that he should 
discover the names of those gentlemen who 
instituted these proceedings, and procure 
their expulsion from the University! In 
addition to this, he informed his class that 
he “ should call over the names of his pupils 
every morning, and that he should not grant 
certificates of attendance to those who were 
not regularly at his lectures, or who did not 
submit to his weekly examinations.” Now, 
Sir, what are we to infer from this conduct 
of Professor Pattison? Does it not indicate 
a fear on his part of an inquiry into the 
charges alleged against him, and that the 
present line of acting was instituted to in- 
timidate his class, and prevent them from 
signing the memorial? That this is the 
case, is proved by the fact, that he actually 
did refuse to sign the certificates of a gen- 
tleman who had attended him for two years, 
and, as can be proved by his fellow-pupils, 
as diligently as the majority of the class. It 
may be asked, and naturally enough, why 
this unjust, this illiberal, I may say ungen- 
tlemanly conduct was resorted to. This is 
easily explained, Sir, when it is known that 
this gentleman, the evening previous to the 
day when he applied for his certificate, had 
presided at a meeting of the students which 
was held for the purpose of drawing up the 
above memorial. This, Sir, was evidently 
the cause of Professor Pattison refusing to 
sign his certificate; he was the first to 
whom a refusal had ever been made, and 
surely it must be considered by every im- 
partial observer as unworthy the dignity of 
a professor, or the character of a gentleman. 

These proceedings could not fail to excite 
the indignation of the class against the pro- 
fessor, and there was certainly now evinced 
more of party feeling than had before exist- 
ed; but as Professor Pattison had com- 
menced personal hostilities, so he seemed 
determined to continue them, and endeavour 
to intimidate the fearful, or prevent the 
vaccillating, from the performance of their 
duty ; this is shown by the events which 
I am about to relate, and which certainly 
do not reflect much credit upon the pro» 
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fessor, whatever do upon the | gross insubordination of a certaia portion of 
pupils. se bia class, it was resolved that those gentle- 
At the first lecture after Professor Patti- | men, whose names had been sent in, should 
son had given notice that he should call over be suspended from Professor Pattison’s lee- 
the names of his class, there was a more | tures on anatomy and surgery, uatil further 
numerous assemblage of pupils than usual, notice!*’ This resolution was next morn- 
some drawn by curiosity, aud others by the ing put into torce by the beadle's verbal in- 
rule which he had given notice that ao | Gametion, referring those gentlemen who 
should enforce. Upon coming into the! were suspended to the warden for an ex- 
theatre he i diately requested that those | planation, All the beadles in the Univer- 
pils who were seated on the top row of sity were collected at the door of the lecture 
hes, should come down into the body of ‘room to enforce this, should it be requisite, 
the theatre ; this being done in a rather | and to protect Mr. Pattison from the intru- 
peremptory manner, there were some who sion of his izsubordinate pupils! And some 
did not choose to obey it, and three gentle- gentlemen | ee again the spirit to take 
men remained; he thea spoke to them ina the top seals, and refusing to leave them, 
still more commanding tone, but they still | he actually ordered the beadles (who are 
remained where they were seated ; he then| special constables) todo their duty! But 
insisted upon them coming down, but with) why, it may be asked, did the students 
as little success as before. Upon this he, submit to this insult? Why did they sub- 
with considerable warmth, observed that) mit to the injustice of being excluded from 
either the pupils or himself should be master | their lectures? It was, Sir, because they 
in that theatre, and that be should not again did not choose to follow the example of their 
lecture until the question was decided by | professor; they did not choose to disgrace 
the Council, and so saying he withdrew, acause in which they kuew they were sup- 
This was the first open expression of| ported by truth and justice—by pursuing 
feeling on both sides; but whatever may|any violent measures; they immediately 
have been felt by the professor, it is certain | sent in another memorial to the Council, 
that the pupils felt still more indignant at) which was convened for Saturday last, 
his conduct. By ordering them to sit in|expressing to them their feelings upon 
what part of the theatre he thought fit, he| the subject, and calling for an inquiry 
had committed a gross and unwarrantable|into their conduct, and into the causes 
outrage upon their liberty as men, and their| for which they were excluded from their 
feelings as gentlemen; he had broken lectures. This appeal received the at- 
through that bond of courtesy which ought} tention of the Council, and many of the 
to exist between the lecturer and his pupil, | pupils who voluntarily attended for the pur- 
and he had evidently assumed a privilege in | pose, were called into the council room, and 
doing so to which he had no just claim. allowed to state their version of the pro- 
In the evening of this day, he placed a/ ceedings which had occurred ; the result of 
notice in the cloisters to the tollowing effect: | this was a resolution of Council to the fol- 
“ That as he did not wish that any of his|lowing effect:—‘* That the students be 
pupils should be deprived of the benefit of a| immediately re-admitted to the classes of 
single lecture, owing to the insubordination | descriptive anatomy and surgery.” 
of a few individuals ; he should again meet} Such is a faithful account of the scenes 
his class at eleven o'clock the following | which have lately taken place within our 
morning.” The pupils feeling that the ar-| walls, Upon them I think it useless to make 
bitrary conduct of Professor Puttison had | much further comment; they speak for 
directly insulted their fellow students, were | themselves ; and 1 am sure every impartial 
determined to prove their right and inde-| observer will allow, that the students have 
pendence to act in what manner they thought | acted with the utmost forbearance. They 
fit in the choice of their seats, and accord-| have endeavoured as much as possible to 


ingly between forty and fifty of them took | divest their actions of all party feeling; - 


possession of the top seats at the usual hour | they have not allowed even the example of 
appointed in the above notice. Mr. Patti-| their professor to make them swerve from 
son again immediately ordered them to come | the line of conduct which, upon principle, 
down into the interior of the theatre: this| they are pursuing; aud, firmly convinced 
they unanimously refused to do, and the | of the correctness of their judgment, they 
consequence was, that the beadle was or-| are resolved that nothing shall deter them 
dered to come down and give him the name | from proving their right to complain of the 
of each gentleman, This was done amid the | incompetency of a professor—from proving 
strong marks of disapprobation of this class. | their right, if requisite, to demand that in- 
The list of names was that day sent into | struction which was promised them, The 
the Council, and the result was the follow- | success, the reputation of the University, in 
ing resolution :—‘ T'uat owing to the re-|a great measure, depend upon tire decision 
presentations of Professor Pattison, of the} of the Council upon this subject. It can be 
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proved, that of thirty students have | 
left the school to attend other anatomical | 
and surgical lectures; and does not this, 
Sir, speak more than volumes that I could 
say upon the subject? There is not a pupil 
in the University who does not feel proud 
in mentioning as his preceptors, the name of 
a Bennett or a Grant, a Thomson or a Uur- 
ner, a Davis or a Conolly ; and surely, Sir, 
there are other lecturers, men of eminence 
and talent, by whose appointment to the 
chairs of anatomy and surgery the splendid 
hopes of the London University might be 
realized. It might then fear no competition ; 
no rivalling would then dim its lustre, or 
detract from its merit, for it would be 
founded upon the talent and the industry of 
those who have devoted their lives to the 
cause of science, and to the benefit of man- 
kind, I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
A Senior Srupenr oF THe Lonpon 
University. 

London University, Feb. 22, 1831. 


TWO CASES OF 
OSTEO-SARCOMA, 
By James Dovowass, Esq., Surgeon. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. Sir,—Should 
you deem the following cases of osteo-sarcoma of | 
sutlicient importance, [ shall be obliged by your | 
giving them a place in Tue Lancer. I consider 
the first case interesting in a practical point of view, 
by showing to what an extent the disease may pro- 
ceed and affect the adjacent soft parts, without 
rendering the operati dmissible, and by show- 
ing how little danger is to be apprehended from 
hemorrhage, even when no precautionary means 
are used topreventit. I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 


Quebec, Nov. 27, 1830. 

Case 1.—Archibald Mackinnon, a stout, 
healthy-looking mun, of light complexion, 
and 46 years of age, applied to me in Decem- 
ber, 1826, on account of a cancerous ulcera- 
tion of the right half of the lower lip, which 
he said had existed eighteen months, and 
for which different remedies had been used 
externally aud internally, without in the 


James 


pointed out to me a tumour occupying a 
situation between tbe fangs of the last molar 
tooth and the base of the lower jaw ; it was 
about the size of a split hazel nut, and gave 
no pain on pressure ; he referred it to a blow 
received on the part with a crow-bar two 
years before. Cousideting it to be a case of 

t led the removal 
of the tumour together with the portion of 
bone to which it was attached, but to this 
measure he would not consent, In May the 
tumour had extended in every direction, and 
had greatly interfered with the opening of the 
jaw ; the submaxillary and sublingual glands 
were enlarged and indurated, but moveable, 
and an opening had formed at the fangs of 
the second molar tooth, from which he daily 
squeezed out a quantity of very offensive 
cheesy matter, occasionally intermixed with 
minute spicule of bony matter. In August 
the jaws were firmly closed, the glands on 
the right side were greatly enlarged, and 
firmly attached to the bone, The integu- 
ments covering the tumour were very thin, 
and in one place ulceration had taken place, 
and from the opening the cheesy matter was 
subsequently discharged ; his general health 
had begun to suffer, he had become emaciat- 
ed, and passed sleepless nights. In Decem- 
ber Dr. Caldwell saw him, in consultation, 
and as the only chance of prolonging his 
existence, urged him to submit to the ope- 
ration, to which, after some delay, he cou- 
sented, and then suddenly became extreme- 
ly anxious to have it performed, The tu- 
mour at this time extended from the right 
incisor to the angle of the jaw, the external 
ear was pushed backwards, downwards the 
tumour reached to within two inches of the 
clavicle, and by removing two molar teeth 
which lay loosely embedded in the diseased 
mass, the finger was introduced into the 
mouth and the tumour found nearly filling it, 
pushing the tongue upwards and to one side, 
The submaxillary and sublingual glands did 
not seem consolidated, though both were 
firmly attached to the bone, and the latter 
involved the base of the tongue. 

On the 20th of January, 1829, I proceed- 
ed to the operation, assisted by Dis. Cald- 
well and Puainchaud, and in presence of 
Messrs. Pearson and Nowland, students, 
The patient being seated with his head re- 

lining a little backwards, and supported by 


oste coma, I re 


least checking its progress. I re 
the removal of the diseased part, which was 
done the following day. A triangular por- 
tion embracing half of the lip was removed, 
the edges were brought together by two 
stitches, and the wouud healed by the first 
intention. 

During the following year, 1827, 1 saw 
him repeatedly, he enjoyed good health, 
attended diligently to bis business (that of 
Stevedore), and there appeared no tendency 
toreturn ofdisease. lu February, 1828, be 


No, 392, 


Dr. Caldwell, an incision was made from the 
leit commissure of the lips to the base of the 
jaw, this incision was continued along the 
base to the angle, another incision was then 
made commencing above the zygoma and 
continued downwards, crossing the last at 
night angles, and extending two iuches fur- 
ther down the neck, ‘The flap thus formed, 
consisting of the whole of the cheek and 
lower lip, was dissected from the surface of 
the tumour aud thrown upwards; during this 
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stage of the the coronary and facial 
arteries were in snecession divided, and the 
bleeding promptly arrested by Dr.Painchaud, 
whose ready and effective assistance mainly 
contributed to the success of this part of the 
operation, for, independently of the vessels 
under his fingers, the whole exposed surface 
of the tumour bled profusely. The flap 
being held up, the left incisor was extracted, 
and the bone very readily sawn across by 
means of the common saw, The origin of the 
masseter was then divided, and the temporal 
muscle freed from its attachment to the 
coronoid process, the difficulty of accom- 
plishing this was much diminished by the 
previous division of the bone. The lining 
membrane of the mouth being separated 
from the bone, as well as the morbid attach- 
ment of the glands, the symphysis was pull- 
ed outwards, the ——_ muscles divided, 
and the bone dislocated and removed, hav- 
ing the greater part of the parotid adherent 
to it. On dislocating the bone the patient 


During the sammer, until the begi 
of October, he worked hard at his business 
and without any appearance of return of dis- 
ease, although he had difficulty in speaking 
loud in consequence of the existence of a 
sinus when the ulcerated portion of integu- 
ment had been taken away. In October, a 
gland situated over the right clavicle in- 
flamed and suppurated, and soon after the left 
submaxillary gland inflamed and suppurated 
freely. In February, 1830, matter had 
formed behind the mastoid process on the 
right side, and a sinus extended upwards 
under the zygoma, from which a copious 
purulent discharge issued. In March he 
was confined to the house with difficulty 
of breathing and cough, and considerable 
weakness. In May, about twenty ounces of 
arterial blood were suddenly lost from the 
sinus under the zygoma ; from this time he 
| failed rapidly, his cough and the accumula- 
_ tion of matter in his mouth kept him constant- 
|ly awake. He lingered on until the begin- 


fainted, and, being reclined, was in moment- | ning of July, and died suddenly, apparently 
ary danger of suffocation by the insinuation of , from suffocation occasioned by the entrance 


blood into the larynx. On his recovery the 
remainder of the parotid was dissected out ; 
the submaxillary was then removed, but 
being much oe ed and extensively at- 
tached it was found necessary to tie the ex- 
ternal carotid ; the sublingual was then re- 
moved, by cutting it and the muscles sur- 
rounding it, from the base of the tongue, and 
by dissecting out a prolongation which was 
firmly united to the right side of the thyroid 
cartilage. The ulcerated portion of cheek 
was finally removed. 

Before dressing, the wound presented an 
appalling appearance ; the upper jaw, tongue, 
larynx, and pharynx, were exposed; the 
pteregoid processes, the mastoid and styloid 
processes, were cleanly dissected. The 
wound was dressed by retaining the edges 
together with sutures and slips of adhesive 
plaster, after which he walked firmly, and 
without assistance, to bed. 

21. Had passed a tranquil night with 
some hours sleep ; pulse 108 ; slight thirst ; 
the lower lip was livid, and its circulation 
seemed very languid. 

24. On removing dressings, found the 
corner of the lower lip had sloughed, the 
rest of the wound, with the exception of 
the part whence the ulceration of the cheek 
had been removed, healed by the first in- 
tention. 

27. Performed the operation for hare-lip 
to remedy the loss of substance by slough- 
ing, which succeeded. From this period he 
continued daily to improve ; on the 15th day 
from the operation he walked out, and on 
the 27th day he returned home, a distance 
of two miles from the city, much fatter, 
healthier, and more comfortable than when 
he entered it to undergo the operation. 


‘of matter into the windpipe. His death 
was not known until, owing to the extreme 
jheat of the weather, putrefaction had far 
|advanced, and become such as to render a 
post-mortem examination of his body im- 
practicable. 

Case 2.—John Glover, a robust, healthy- 
| looking farmer, 28 years of age, consulted 
me respecting a tumour on the right side of 
the lower jaw, which he said had existed 
nine months, and was latterly increasing 
very fast, On examination I found a tumour 
as large asa walnut, very firm and resisting, 
involving the fangs of the three molar teeth, 
and covered by the anterior portion of the 
masseter muscle, the jaws were closed so as 
with difficulty to admit of the insinuation of 
the bowl of a tea-spoon between them ; 
there was some though not great pain on 
pressure ; I remove? one of the molar teeth 
which was carious, its extraction was fol- 
lowed by considerable hemorrhage, but no- 
thing satisfactory could be learned respect- 
ing the state of the jaw. Having called Dr, 
Caldwell, assistant-surgeon of the 15th 
Regiment, in consultation, it was resolved 
to try the effects of iodine externally and in- 
ternally ; the patient was accordingly sup- 
plied with a quantity sufficient to last a 
month, and weut to his home, a distance of 
sixty-five miles, with the intention of re- 
turning again after the lapse of that period 
oftime. On his return, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember last, the tumour was found to have 
increased in size, and the jaws to be more 
firmly closed ; when, he being very anxious, 
it was determined to remove the tumour 
and correspoding portion of jaw-bone on the 
following day, with the assistance of Dr, 
Caldwell and Mr. Duraford._ The ‘patient 
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being seated, and his head reclined back-| vigorously called for than in pulmonic in- 
wards, an incision was made extending from flammation, which is so apt in large towns 
the chin to the angle of the jaw, anda second to be chavged in its character by typhoid 
from the anterior part of the zygoma to the debility, The treatment of this disease may 


angle, this triangular flap was then dissect-' almost still be considered as the “‘ oppro- 


ed upwards from the surface of the tumour, | 
almost shudder when I daily see and hear 


which was found to consist of a dense semi- 


cartilaginous structure with bony deposi-— 


tion ; the lower edge of the jaw-bone being 
found to all appearance perfectly healthy, it 
was proposed by Dr. Caldwell to endeavour 


to save sufficient to serve the purpose of 


a natural splint by which the divided ends 
of the bone would not only be kept from ap- 


brium medicine.” Notwithstanding this, 
some of our junior brethren confidently ex- 
press opinions on the nicest practical points 
with an affectation of unerring certainty, 
while men who are deservedly at the ve 
summit of their profession dare only h 

a cautious conjecture. 


With these brief prefatory remarks, I 


roaching each other, but the cheek also will endeavour to illustrate what | have 
| 0 falling in. Acting on this sugges-| hinted at, by giving an outline of a few 
tion, the connexion of the masseter with the cases, which have mainly called forth what 
jaw being removed, the latter was sawn | wish to convey. I say an outline, for i 
nearly through, and so far back as to include | could be much more minute in my detail of 
a portion of the lower part of the ascending them, from the materials in my possession, 
plate. In making this section considerable | were it not that prolixity might prove irk- 
difficulty was experienced; the bone was some to the readers of your Journal. 
again sawn almost through behind the small! It is now full thirty years since (when a 
molar tooth, and by means of a fine Hey’s medical practitioner in the environs of Lon- 
saw ; the two sections were united by an/ don) 1 had an opportunity of attending a 
horizontal one, and the tumour and portion | patient with (the now venerable) Dr. Bab- 
of jaw-bone to which it was attached, re-| ington, in a case which made such an im« 
moved together. ‘The portion of bone left! pression upon my mind, that I have often 
by this mode of operating, was the inferior referred to the fact to prove, by what a 
edge of the jaw, and was about the one-| slender thread medical skill and medical 


eighth of an inch in depth. Great care was | reputation may sometimes be suspended, 
used in making the horizontal section, being The case I give from memory. Mrs. W., 
apprehensive of fracturing the portion it was | an old lady about 73 years of age, of very 


intended to saw. The wound externally | spare habit, had a severe attack of pneu- 
healed by the first intention ; extremely | monia, which required all the skill and prac- 
little deformity was produced, and Mr, tical tact which Dr. Babington was then 
Glover arenes | home on the ninth day from | well known by me to possess. When the 
the operation. crisis of the disease was close at hand, it 

He has not visited Quebec since. I heard became a matter of fearful doubt whether 
from him four days ago ; he was quite well, the active treatment which had been em- 
and the trifling paralysis of the right side of ployed would terminate the inflammation 


the mouth, occasioned by the division of the 
portio dura in making the second incision, 
was diminishing. 


oN 
WELL-TIMED BLEEDING, 
By Tuomas Jerrruys, M.D., Liverpool. 


Peruaes there is no point in the whole | 
practice, which is some- | 


| pected, there was such a change for the bet. 
organs; and in no instance does the phy- | 


range of medical 
times loaded with greater doubt and difli- 
culty than the abstraction of blood about 
the crisis of inflammatory diseases of vital 


sician evince greater proofs of critical 
acumen, and accurate observation, 
only as regards the propriety of the step, 
but also as to the extent to which it should 
be carried, than when he has recourse to 
such a remedy, and its effects prove favour- 
able. In no disease is it more promptly and 


favourably, or whether effusion into the 
cavity of the chest, or typhoid debility, 
would supervene and obliterate all hopes of 
recovery. A few hours before Dr. Babing- 
ton’s evening visit, such urgent symptoms 
came on as induced me to apply leeches on 
the seat of disease. During the application 
of these he came in, and was so struck with 
‘Yhe change for the worse, that he proposed 


not| 


the immediate removal of the leeches, under 
the impression that the patient was ‘“* in 
articulo mortis;” they were accordingly in- 
stantly taken off, and a placebo was pre- 
scribed. On the following morning, instead 
of finding our patient dead, as we fully ex- 


ter as permitted us to cherish every pros- 
pect of recovery. Nor could we solve this 
singular enigma until we were told that 
both the body and bed-linen were deluged 
with blood, which, upon more close exami- 
nation, we found had proceeded from a 
single leech-bite. This had continued to 
coz during the whole night, unfelt by the 
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eg and unobserved by the attendants. 
‘he gradual and continued evacuation of 


month, where | attended with Mr. Houghton 
of this town; and the patient being our 


blood was evidently the sole means of sub- | muual friend, we took a more than inary 
duing the inflammatory action, without oc- | interest in the case. Mr. T. met with a 


casioning such debility as balf a dozen leeches 
at once applied might have effected, and 
afforded us the gratification of witnessing a 
recovery when we were tremblingly appre- 
hensive that an uofavourable cousiruction 
would have been put upon our practice, 
had she died soon after the leeches were 
applied. 

The next case I have to record is one 
which I attended with the late Dr. Vande- 
burgh of this town, expressly for the pur- 

of determining bow far further bleed- 
Ing was to be had recourse to. he patient 
was a gentleman, aged 54, of regular habits, 
subject to a chronic cough, who bad been 
ill seven days. ‘The complaint commenced 


with a nephritic attack, for which bleeding, | 


purging, and demulcents, were used with 
good etfect ; but as the nephritic complaint 
subsided, the pectoral affection commenced, 
as if by me is, and i 1 to a high 
degree of pulmouic inflammation. A second 
copious bleeding was again prescribed, but 
with only temporary relief; and although 
the pulse was at 120, it was more feeble 
than full, which, together with the state of 
the tongue, cough, and dyspnma, threw a 
fearful doubt upon further venesection. I, 
however, urged its use, aud with similar 
good effect, for from that moment all unfa- 
vourable symptoms declined, We continued 
our attendance for a fortnight, during which 
time we found it necessary to modify our 
antiphlogistic treatment. This proved sac- 
cessful, and although five years have now 
elapsed I have never heard that this gentle- 
man has had any return of this complaint. 

In the year 1824, | was sent for to Bangor 
in North Wales to a similar case which bad 
been skilfully treated by Dr. Mason of Car- 
narvon, and Mr. Roberts of Bangor. The 
patient was a young gentleman, wtat. 10, 
who had been ill of pneumonia for eleven 
days; he had been once bled freely, and 
had had four dozen of leeches applied ; the 
same difficulty, as to the propriety of using 
the lancet, was here also telt, more es- 
pecially on the part of Dr, Mason. The 
case appeared to call for judicious caution. 
I had, however, no hesitation in urging Mr. 
Roberts to venesection, which was repeated 
with good effect after a lapse of three days. 
This patient, however, had a tedious re- 
covery; it was some months in effecting ; 
and although I continued attendance upon 
him at Wrexham with Mr. Griffith, an in- 
telligent surgeon of that town, it would be 
trespassing oa your readers to give further 
cetail, 

I come now to relate another instance 
Which occurred to me so late as the last 


fall upon the steps of his door during the 
first week of January 1631, which shook 
him much, and for which leeches were ap- 
plied to his side. Some cooling physic also 
was given, which entirely removed all in- 
convenience. But he imprudently exposed 
himself to inclement weather without a great- 
coat, and was, on the same evening, attack- 
ed with pulmonitis, for which he was bled 
to twenty ounces, was purged, blistered, 
and had febrifuge mediciues given him 
Mr. Houghton. It was not till the six 
day of the disease that I saw him, when I 
found his mind very irritable. Pulse only 
60, and intermitting ; his tongue thickly 
coated ; much dyspnwa, but little or no 
pain of the chest. In addition to antimony, 
digitalis, and salines, he had twelve leeches 
applied to the chest, and the next day we 
found him relieved, with less broncho- 
phonism, but his pulse was so fallacious, 
hoth as to strength and frequency, that no 
opinion could be formed from it; and had 
it not been for the use of the stethoscope, 
we should not have been able to judge of 
the action of the heart at all. This instru- 
ment, however, never fuiled to convey @ 
sensation of a high degree of action of the 
heart and arteries, which the feebleness of 
the pulse at the wrist never allowed us to 
suspect in the most distant manner, But I 
did not feel satisfied, and more than once 
proposed venesection to Mr, Houghton, 
who, however, knowing the irritability of 
our patient's mind, and having a well- 
grounded dread of typhoid debility in such 
cases, induced me to vield to his fears, and 
the maturity of his judgment and experi- 
ence. The good effect of our antiphlogis- 
tic plan and decision was further confirmed 
by a gradual abatement of those symptoms 
which indicate danger, the state of the 
tongue, the skin, respiration, and bloody 
expectoration,—except the peculiarity of 
the pulse being both feeble and intermit- 
ting, while the action of the heart was 
vigorous. Being thus carried on to the 
sixteenth day of disease, he felt himself 
so well as to think of sitting up; the seve- 
rity of the weather, however, induced him 
to take his dinner in bed, which he did with 
a greater relish than he had experienced for 
weeks—but almost immediately afterwards 
he suddenly expired, 

Permission being given to inspect the 
chest, we found the heart quite healthy, but 
the lungs a mass of disease, congested with 
blood, and of a dark hepatised colour, with 
an effusion of bloody serum into the cavity 
of the thorax to the extent of at least a full 
pint, which at once accounted for his sud- 
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I must own that I regretted in 

mee I had not more warmly urged 

the lancet, although there may 

ded doubts whether it would 

have saved our irritable patient. ‘The fol- 

lowing case, however, has somewhat re- 
lieved my regret, if not my doubts. 

On the sixth of this month 1 was re- 
quested to visita Mr. P., wtat. 55, attended 

Mr. Shaw, a surgeon of this town. He 
had been ill for seven days, and his 
complaint had arisen, as in the case of Mr. 
T., at a time that he was convalescent from 
a slight bronchial inflammation, to which he 
was much subject. I found him labouring 
under sharp pyrexia, with a full pulse, 80 ; 
tongue a coated, and inabllity to lie 
horizontally, In this instance I urged vene- 
section, perhaps with greater determination 
on account of what I had witnessed in Mr, 
T.’s case, and my wish was instantly com- 
ied with by Mr. Shaw. Only twelve or 
teen ounces were however directed, 
filling three tea-cups, in each of which 
very strong inflammatory action was con- 
spicuously indicated, being both cupped 
and buffed, as is usual in every species and 
variety of pulmonic inflammation. He felt 
immediate relief. He was ordered anti 
mony, with digitalis, and a saline mixture, 
which he took steadily ; but in the morning 
we found him labouring under such a ty- 
phoid debility, as left no doubt of the 
speedy termination of life, and allowed !no 
time for further remedies. Ile died about 
four o'clock p.m. 

Inspection of the chest was here also 
permitted, We found the heart sound bur 
small. Marks of inflammation were evident 
in the upper part of the right lung, but the 
whole of the left was pregnant with it; 
there was no effusion, but there were sucl: 
strong adhesions of the plura pulmonalis 
to the plura costalis, that the hand could 
scarcely be introduced between them, and 
it required great force to separate them ; 
this was, evidently, the effect of former dis- 
ease. The branches of the bronchial tubes 
were cartilaginous, almost to ossification. In 
pursuing my inquiries as to the habits of this 
patient, although he was not accustomed to 
intemperance in drinking, I had some rea- 
son to thiok his situation in life exposed 
bim occasionally to the temptations of liquor, 
and although these may have been slight 
and not frequent, I am inclined to believe 
that his debilitated constitution was unequal 
to the effect, and that this may have been 
one cause why bleeding in this instauce had 
not its usual good effects. 


Bold Street, Liverpool 
Feb. 14th, 1831. 


MR. QUAIN’s REPLY TO A CHARGE OF 
PLAGIARISM, 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sin,—I have just read a letter in Tue 
Lancer of this week, arraigning me on a 
charge of plagiarism. ‘There is in this pro- 
duction so much personality, and the style 
of it is so totally unlike that ofa dispassionate 
person, that I shall take leave to consider it 
as divisible into two parts, viz., the matter 
and the manner. With the latter I shall 
have nothing to do; any notice of it by me 
would necessarily lead me into a mode of 
expression too nearly a-kin to that which 
your correspondent employs. I feel very 
little disposed at any time to follow such au 
example. I shall confine my reply to the 
matter of the letter, and the allegations it 
puts forward ; merely premising that those 
persons are generally foremost to cast impu- 
tations of ‘* fraud and falsehood’’ on others, 
who feel conscious that they are capable of 
dealing in both themselves. 

The object of the paper alluded to (if that 
can be called a paper which was merely a 
statement made orally, and not read), was 
not to communicate original information. 
Debating societies, which do not publish 
transactions, are not the places generally 
selected for making origiaal communications; 
—its object was merely to excite discussion, 
and lead to an interchange of opinion amongst 
the members. The subject in the first in- 
stance proposed to be discussed, was, “ the 
circulation in the brain—its peculiarities,’ 
and this was the question announced from 
the chair, Finding, however, as | entered 
upon it that anatomical details did not attract 
attention, and therefore did not seem likely 
to lead to a discussion, I passed on to the 
second question,—‘* Can inflammation exist 
separately in the brain and its investments, 
both being supplied by the same vessels, 
and can such inflammations be distinguished 
during life?’ This question I did not in- 
tend to dwell on,—I introduced it merely 
in order to lead to another on which I was 
anxious to canvass the opinions of the mem- 
bers, Assuming the second question to be 
answered in the affirmative, aud supposing 
that inflammation can exist in detached 
parts of the brain, and that these parts hap- 
pen to coincide in sitwation and extent 
with the organs indicated by the phrenolo- 
gists, “ do the symptoms and progress of 
such ioflammations determine any-thing for 
or against the doctrines of the phreuolo- 
gists?” 

You are well aware that in such matters 
the discussion frequently turns on some in- 
dividual point, to the exclusion of the rest, 
though the first and third were the ques- 
tions to which I felt auxious to call atten- 
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tion, the second being introduced merely as 
prelimioary tothe third, still it alone excited 
interest amongst the speakers, and as the 
intended purpose was answered, that of ex- 
citing discussion, | did not interfere to 
change the current of it. 

As to the charge of plagiarism which has 
been made in such harsh and uncivil terms, 
it so happens that I am the very last person 
in the community that could have ventured 
to appropriate the opinions of Lallemand or 
Martinet, relative to the point of diagnosis 
in question. 1 some years ago published an 
«dition of Martinet’s Manual, which con- 
tains a summary of his Essay on Arachnitis ; 
and in some of the notes I have given the 
diagnosis which Lallemand draws between 
arachnitisand cerebritis ; this book bas gone 
through three editions, and it is read by 
most of the junior members of the profession, 
and by nota few even of the seniors. (See 
Manual of Pathology, p. 158.) Though 
this diagnosis has been given by La!lemand, 
it has not received a general, much less a 
universal, assent; it does not accord with 
the experience of Abercrombie ; it is still 
disputed, and therefore may form a legiti- 
mate subject for discussion in a medical 
society, where members have an opportunity 
of stating the result of their observation, and 
supporting that side of the question with 
which it eccords. 

I believe it will not be deemed going too 
far to say that if ‘* fraud and false pretences” 
have crept into this matter, they did not 
originate with me, nor do they rest with me. 
I consign them back to the source from 
which they have flowed, and with them the 
inscription so appropriately chosen, Each 
of us will then stand in his proper position as 
each resumes his own,—*‘ Suum cuique,”’ 

I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
Jones Quaty, 
14, Compton Street, East, 
February 27, 1831. 


P.S.—I think it right to add that I had 
nothing to do with the publication of the 
report of the debate in the Westminster 
Society, nor did 1 in any way sanction or 
authorise it. 


MR. GARDEN. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sin,—Having read in your Number of 
the 12th inst., an article impugning the 
honour of Sir C, Scudamore in connexion 
with my name, | feel it due to that gentle- 
man aud to myself most distinctly to de- 
clare that the statement therein contained, 


as far as regards Sir C. Scudamore and my- 
self, is most grossly false, 
| That several members of the medical pro- 
fession, both pbysicians and surgeons, do 
oceasionally honour me with their recom- 
mendation I am proud to acknowledge, and 
I hope in all such cases without disappoint- 
ment to the public, as to the faithful prepa- 
ration of their prescriptions; but | do most 
unequivocally assert, that such recommen- 
dation can in no instance have been pro- 
duced by such unworthy motives as are but 
too plainly insinuated to exist by the writer 
of the article to which I allude. It would 
be paying but a bad compliment to the phy- 
sician in question, were I to imagine that his 
conduct required any vindication beyond the 
simple declaration I have just made, 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


A. Garpsw, 
Feb. 17, 1831. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL, ALDERSGATE 
STREET. 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 


Tne Anniversary dinner of this Institu- 
tion was held on Friday, the 18th ult., at 
the London Coffee House, and was attended 
by a very numerous assemblage of gentle- 
men, Mr. Jones Quarn in the chair. 

The cloth being removed, and the usual 
loyal toasts drank, 

The Cuarnman proposed, “ The Alders- 
gate Street Medical School.” Gentlemen, 
this a reminds us of the past and points 
to the future, and judging from the present, 
I say the future will be prosperous. It is 
in meetings like this that we recognise, at 
a glance, the peculiarities of our system,— 
not chilled down to the cold formality of 
official duty, but carrying with it all the zeal 
and the warmth of personal friendship. It 
is a fact deserving of particular notice, that 
in this country the means and the manage- 
ment of medical education have at all times 
been left, like our trade and our commerce, 
to the exertions of individuals, to our own 
private resources. Elsewhere, more parti- 
culoriy on the Continent, the means are pro- 
vided by the state, and are disposed of ac- 
cording to some fixed and methodical rou- 
tine. Here we study the wants of the com- 
munity and seek to supply them, no stimu- 
lus to exertion being necessary save that 
which fair competition can give,—no re- 
sources being required bevond those which 
men of energy and industry can readily com. 
mand. (Cheers.) Our neighbours on the 
Continent may appeal to the annals of lite- 
rature, and point to the many splendid con- 


tributions they have inscribed on their pages ; 
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our literary men need never shrink from 
that ordeal ; it will prove that they have at 
all times contributed their full proportion to 
the advencement and diffusion of knowledge. 
Our Continental brethren may boast of their 
Dessaults, their Bichats, their Boyers ; we 
can pair off against them our Harveys, our 
Hunters, our Coopers. They may cite the 
names of Lavoisier, of Fourcroy, of Thenard ; 
we can instance those of Black, of Priestly, 
of Davy. But is it not restricting these 
distinguished men too much,—is it not con- 
fining them within too narrow a limit, to 
consider them as citizens of this country or 
of that merely? Ought they not rather to 
be considered as citizens of the many coun- 
tries that are indebted to them for their emi- 
nent public services? (Cheers.) If the 
value of be estimated by their in- 
fluence on individuals, on classes,'or on the 
community, we should find no reasn to wish 
that the free and open system of medical 
education which prevails here should be 
exchanged for any that exists elsewhere. 
It never required, or sought for, the patron- 
age of power ; it rests for its support solely 
on the good sense of an enlightened com- 
munity; it never drew on the public purse, 
and yet it has raised the character of our 
literature and of our education to as high 


a point as they could be elevated in any | 


country, no matter how intellectual or how 
cultivated it may be. (Cheers.) The Chair- 
man then adverted to the convivial and 
friendly purposes for which they bad met ; 
and concluded by Proposing “The Alders- 
gate Medical School.’ 

Mr. Surru proposed the health of Dr. 
Clutterbuck, which, having been drank with 
applause, 

r. Cturrrrevck returned thanks, and 
observed, that in maintaining and inculcat- 
ing the principles of medical practice which 
he had done, and which he admitted were 

eculiar, he could assure the company that 
e was guided only by a conviction of their 
truth and importance. Having said so much 
for himself, he would take the liberty of 
proposing the health of Mr. Tyrrell, the 
ounder of the establishment. 

The health of Mr. Tyrrell was drank with 
enthusiasm. As soon as the applause sub- 
sided, 

Mr. Tyrrece heartily thanked the com- 

y for the manner in which his health 
had been drunk. He did not take to him- 
self alone the credit of founding the Alders- 
gate Street School. Dr. Clutterbuck, his 
friends Quain, Cooper, in short, his brother 
lecturers, were all, in common, founders of 
the School, which must ever flourish, for it 
contained the seeds of its own prosperity. 
It was the principle of their system of in- 
struction for the professors to treat the 
pupils as friends (cheers), not coulining 


their intercourse with their classes to the 
mere time of lecturiog, but rendering them- 
selves accessible at all hours, and this 
was the source of the success which had 
attended the school. It feil to his lot last 
year to propose the health of a gentleman 
who, he was proud to say, was now pre- 
sent, but who was then mt on account 
of indisposition, ‘I mentioned his name 
(said Mr, Tyrrell) at the time, as being that 
of a gentleman to whom I mainly attributed 
the success of the Aldersgate Street School, 
(Much cheering.) Gentlemen, I believe it 
will be found true, that few medical men can 
be said to be good judges of their own 
cases, and an illustration of this fact is fur- 
nished in the person of my friend Mr. Quain. 
I told you, on the former occasion, that m 
friend would return, although this was in 
opposition to his own melancholy forebod- 
ing, for I used to receive from him letters 
filled with the most serious misgivings and 
the most gloomy expressions of despair ; 
but | replied, that I always thought that 
St. Patrick had kicked all venomous crea- 
tures from the happy plains of Ireland, and 
I only wonder that the knowing Saint had 
forgotten to kick out the noxious reptiles 
called the “ blue devils” from the same 
country. (Cheers and laughter.) Now, 
Gentlemen, whether or not my friend Quain 
made a tardy petition in this matter to his 
patron Saint 1 am unable to tell you; Iam 
only glad enough at the assurance, that he 
is here amongst usin health and strength. 
Gentlemen, | can with truth assure you, 
that if there were nothing else to repay the 
trouble | bave had in my share of the task 
of founding this school, the acquaiatance 
and co-operation of such a man as Mr, 
Quain would be an ample recompense for 
all, During the few years that | have known 
him, I have learned the sterling and sound 
qualities of his heart, and fee) for him the 
attachment that is due to a sincere and kind 
friend. Let us then, Gentlemen, drink if 
you please, to the continued health and suc- 
cess of our excellent Chairman. ( 4pplause.) 
The*Cuatrman returned thanks in the 
following words:—I beX you to accept my 
most sincere acknowledgments for the man- 
ner in which you have received the men- 
tion of my name, by my respected friend 
Mr. Tyrrell; to him I feel deeply indebted 
for the terms in which he has noticed it, and 
to you for the way in which you have re- . 
sponded to his feelings. You have added 
another to many previous obligations, One 
of the highest you could have conferred on 
me, Was that dolan me here tiis even- 


ing as your representauve ; an honour which 
1 the more sensibly feel, considering the 
occasion on which it is conferred—the an- 
niversary day of the institution of which we 
are members; an institution within which 
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or authority can confer no place,— 
influence no station. (Cheers.) Place and 
station depend solely on your suffrages, and 
can be retained only so long as your con- 
fidence and esteem are merited in private as 
well as in public 


The bealths of Messrs. T. J. Cooper, 
Ronerts, Warter, and Evans, were re- 
spectively proposed by Messrs. Williams 
(of Birmingham), Park, Froizel, and Quin, 
students, and the toasts were received 
with the warmest cheers. he Ald 

Toast, ‘‘ The pupils of the ersgate 
Street Medical School.” 

Mr, Barrow shortly returned thanks. 
He said, that the pupils would, indeed, be 
very ungrateful, if, treated as they uniform- 
ly were by their lecturers, they did not act 
in a manner to deserve the approbation of 
the latter. (General cheers.) 


The Cuatrmawn then proposed “ The 
Metropolitan Medical Schools,’ —the branch 
banks of the great treasury of knowledge. 
The toast was drunk with great applause. 


Mr. Ricnarp Qvatn having been loudly 
called on, returned thanks in a forcible 
speech. 

The next toast was ‘* The Private Schools 
of the Metropolis,” for which Mr. Cos- 
TELLO, the lithontritist, in compliauce with 
the general feelings of the meeting, returned 
thanks. Though a lecturer at one of the 
private schools of the metropolis, he ven- 
tured to presume, that it was his humble 
services in the cause of lithotrity, which 
were the real cause of this compliment. He 
took no credit to himself for skill in per- 
forming an operation of such transcendent 
importance, because he doubted not but 
that the same opportunities which he had 
enjoyed, would enable any surgeon to ar- 
rive at dexterity. Though devoted occa- 
sionally to the necessary details of anatomy, 
he felt that the promotion of lithotrity was 
his first duty, as it was his strongest incli- 
nation ; and it was not without feelings of 
peculiar satisfaction, that he formed one of 
a professional assembly, whose enlightened 
minds and feeling hearts gave him an as- 
surance, that an improvement, which was 
alike recommended by justice and huma- 
nity, would receive that encouragement 
from the medical world it bad so well de- 
served, (Loud applause.) Mr. Costello 
subsequently returned thanks on behalf of 
the visitors. 

The Cuatnmayn. Gentlemen, we have 
a tribute to pay to the members of the pro- 
vincial medical schools; they are in every 
way entitled to it. Nothing more clearly 
shows the anxiety that every-where exists 
for the acquisition of knowledge, than the 
establishment of these excellent institutions ; 
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they are in strict accordance with the spirit 
of the age. When in every town means are 
devised for the diffusion of information in the 
different branches of science, the members 
of the medical profession must necessarily 
participate in such undertakings ; and if any 
proof were wanting of the effect and the 
influence of our system of education, it is 
bundantly supplied by the now-ascertained 
fact, that in every town in England there 
are to be found men capable of lecturing on 
every department of medical science. What 
may not be expected from the rising gene- 
ration, when they can avail themselves of 
the instruction of such men as Dr, Riley in 
Bristol, Mr. Cox in Birmingham, Dr, Tur- 
ner and Mr. Jordan in Manchester, Dr. 
Fornby and Mr, Gill in Liverpool, and Mr, 
Overend in Sheffield? I propose to you 
Schools—prospe- 


** The Provincial Medical 
rity to them.” 
The toast was drunk with enthusiasm. 


Mr. Hickman returned thanks, and _ 
a very handsome tribute to the Birmingham 
School, of which he was a member. 


The Cuatmman then said, Amongst our 
public institutions, there are none with 
which medical men are so intimately con- 
nected as the public charities. If there be 
any who doubt the beneficial influence of the 
healing art, let them visit the wards of a 
hospital, there they will see its influence 
exhibited on a large scale ; and if they look 
into the registers of these establishments, 
they will learn what they otherwise may 
not be disposed to believe, that no order of 
these possesses stronger claims on the con- 
sideration of their fellow citizens, for none 
give up to the public so much of their time— 
none confer on the poor so much practical 
relief. One of the oldest of these institu- 
tions is St. Thomas’s Hospital ; I select it 
not only because it may be considered a fit 
representative of its class, and that class the 
highest, but because I have the pleasure of 
seeing amongst our visitors, some of its 
ablest and most distinguished members, 
This institution is invaluable to the public 
as a refuge for the sick poor, and to the 
members of our profession, as a seminary of 
medical education. 

Toast, ** St. Thomas's Hospital and its 
Medical School.” 

Mr. Joun F, Sourn, lecturer on anatomy, 
returned thanks. 

After proposing the health of ‘ The 
Stewards,” the Chairman retired at half 
past eleven o'clock, and was succeeded by 
Mr. T, J. Cooper, when the hilarity of the 
meeting was fully kept up to a late hour, or 
rather to an early hour in the morning. 
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THE INSULT TO NAVAL SURGEONS, 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, March 5, 1831. 


Tue exclusion of naval surgeons from the 
levees of his Majesty, has produced through- 
out the profession a degree of excitement, 
and, we may say, of indignation, which was 
never before experienced. Regarding the 
impolicy of the regulation, there are not two 
opinions, That the officers who are thus 
insulted are men of the highest attainments, 
have rendered the greatest benefits to their 
country, are gentlemen both by education and 
habit, there are none to deny. Neither are 
there any to assert that they have conducted 
themselves with impropriety on any occa- 
sion, and much less that they have done so 
when assembled in the presence of their 
sovereign. If a general conspiracy had been 
entered into by men of power to inflict 
degradation and disgrace on the members 
of the medical profession, they could not 
have more fully succeeded in their object 
than by pursuing the course which has 
been adopted towards the profession by the 
government of thiscountry. It were difli- 
cult to understand the reason for treating 
the medical profession with neglect or dis- 
respect, for surely the object in cuitivating 
medical science is one of the highest which 
can be aimed at in a civilized community. 
Relief to the sick is not the only benefit 
which mankind derive from the deeply- 
traced researches into the nature and orga- 
nization of human beings. Physiologists 
are compelled, even by the demands of their 
professional duties, to know more of the 
human mind, to be more intimately ac- 
quainted with the springs of its ac- 
tion, and the circumstances which con- 
trol it, than those individuals who arro- 
gate to themselves the privilege of domi- 
neering over a profession, the utility of 
which they are incompetent to appreciate, 
and the intellectual attainments of which 
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they have not the capacity to understand. 
If we were not distracted by petty jealou- 
sies, if we were not tormented and pestered 
by the all-pervading spirit of grasping medi- 
cal corporations, our profession as a united 
body would be incomparably more influen- 
tial inthe state than any other, The public 
has had ample experience of the value of 
medical knowledge, and it is by them most 
tully appreciated. Each member of the 
profession carries with him a powerful in- 
fluence in the sphere in which he moves. 
Individually, in society, we are every-thing ; 
collectively, we are nothing. From whet 
cause springs such an extraordinary ano- 
maly? Disunion arising from defective in- 
stitutions. In Lonpon alone, for example, 
we have three medical bodies, each arrogat- 
ing to itself peculiar privileges, as relate to 
statute-law and to fiscal regulations. Lach 
college or company claims advantages exclu- 
sively for the members attached to is own 
body, and is utterly regardless of the tights 
and privileges of the individuals who may 
happen to be attached to any other institu- 
tion. Nor is this all; for each institution 
divides its own ‘ Fellows” ‘* Members,” 
or “ Associates,” into two classes ; the first 
deriving many benefits and prerogatives 
which are scrupulously withheld from the 
second. Thus in the Royal College of 
Physicians, the ‘ Fellows” only, enjoy the 
right of exercising the elective franchise, 
the licentiates being excluded entirely from 
taking any share in the management of the 
affairs of the College—having no right what- 
ever to interfere in conducting the examina- 
tions of candidates, to elect the president or 
censors, or to investigate the accounts.— 
In the Apothecaries’ Company the master, 
wardens, court of assistants, and members, 
have privileges which are periectly dis- 
tinct from those of the licentiates. That 
is, distinct from those of the gentlemen 
who obtain a license from the examiners, 
authorising them to practise as apothe- 
caries in any part of Exotanp and 
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Wares; the funds also arising from the sale, 
or distribution, of these licenses, are placed 
entirely at the disposal of the heads of the 
Company, or the persons constituting the 
Court. The candidate having eased him- 
self of the fees, from that moment there 
exists between him and the Company no 
personal communication, no kindred sympa- 
thy. By obtaining the license he does not 
become one of the Company, but, in fact, 
he is merely licensed to practise, as other 
persons are licensed, but for a different pur- 
pose, at Somerset House, At the College of 
Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the same 
narrow-minded and discordant principles are 
in fell operation, but the results are known 
by different names. Instead of fellows” 
« court of assistants,” and “ licentiates,” we 
have here President, Council, and commo- 
NALTY, or “ members,”—members truly of a 
most extraordinary body. ‘Ihe Council is self- 
perpetuating ; that is, the individuals com- 
posing this junta elect each other. They 
never appeal to the members for their suf- 
frages, and these latter gentlemen, although 
denominated members by the Council them- 
selves, and although they are styled the 
** Commonalty” in the charter granted by 
Geronce III, are excluded from every kind 
of interference in the government of the 
College, in the examination of candidates 
for the diploma, in the distribution of the 
funds, and even from an examination of 
the accounts, How can institutions thus 
organized, or, rather, malformed, be pro- 
ductive of harmonious action throughout 
such a profession as the medical? Colleges 
and companies are pulling in adverse direc- 
tions; the fellows and licentiates of the 
same college are opposed to each other; 
the fellows of one establishment, the coun- 
cil of another, and the Court of Assistants 
of a third, are all contending for exclusive 
and peculiar privileges ; the licentiates feel 
indignant at the neglect shown to them, and 
at the claims to superiority and rank which 
are set up by the * fellows; and the mem- 


of the College in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
have for years past been subjected to a 
species of tyranny, which even the most ig- 
norant individuals in the community would 
not have suffered, without exhibiting the 
most pointed signs of disquietude and re- 
sentment. If the medical profession had 
been controlled by a government which ac- 
knowledged the voice or echoed the senti- 
ments of the whole of that body—which had 
united in one powerful bond of union the 
interests of the whole of its practitioners, 
would there not have appeared, long ere 
this, a simultaneous movement in all its 
branches, and in every district, in order to 
relieve naval surgeons from the marked in- 
sult which has lately been offered to them 
by the agent or agents of royalty? This 


deeply important subject was brought be- 
fore the House of Commons on Monday 
evening last, by that patriotic and inestima- 
ble member of Parliament Mr. Hume. The 
following is a report of what passed between 
this honourable gentleman and the Fixsr 
Lorp of the Apmiratry :— 


« Mr. Hume called the attention of the 
right hon. Baronet to a subject which had 
given great pain and offence to alarge body 
of meritorious officers in the navy. He 
meant the regulation by which warrant 
officers im the navy were not allowed to ap- 
pear at his Majesty's levees, In this class 
were included surgeons, masters, and purs- 
ers, but he confined himself at present to 
the first named, 1t was of great importance 
to the naval service to raise the character of 
its surgeons. They were now a much su- 
perior body of men, in point df qualifica- 
tions, to what they were formerly ; yet, let 
a man be ever so well qualified as a doctor 
or surgeon, he was now excluded from ap- 
pearing at Court at Levees, This was an 
extremely unfair distinction, for he thought 
they ought to be placed on terms of equality 
with surgeons in the army. 


“ Sir J.Granam said, that this subject 
was the last, in his opinion, which the House 
ought to take up. It properly belonged to 
the consideration of the Lord Chamberlain, 
If it were the object to prevent Levees from 
being too crowded, he did not know where 
the line could be better drawn, with respect 
to the navy, than between officers who heid 
commissious and those who did not. 
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«* Mr. Home said there was an inconsist- 
in the ion ; fora man who was 
excladed one day as a naval surgeon might, 
on the next, if his name were struck off, be 
ted at court, and a case of the kind 
actually occurred. 

«Sir J. Granam said, that in that case 
the party would have to send his card a few 
days previously to the Lord Chamberlain, 
who would exercise his discretion with 


respect to his admission. 


Of course Mr. Hume was ton well versed 
in the constitution of Parliament, too well 
acquainted with the aristocratic and con- 
ceited feelings of whig Lordlings, to expect 
any measure of relief from such a quar- 
ter; but he has discharged his duty, and 
conferred another great benefit upon the 
profession and the country, in giving ad- 
ditional publicity to the transaction, by 
bringing it under the consideration of the 
House, Mr. Hume has himself been a 
medical practitioner, and therefore is well 
qualified to speak upon any occasion which 
relates to the respectability and importance 
of our profession. His sentiments, how- 
ever, little accord with those of the indi- 
viduals by whom he is surrounded—; 
who, for the most part, are indifferent to the 
wants of the community, and whose views 
are alien to the opinions of the intelligent 
classes of society. Why is not our pro- 
fession adequately represented in Parlia- 
ment? How can improvements be effected 
in the construction of medical statute laws, 
unless there be returned to the House some 
dozen or two of medical practitioners? The 
fault rests with the profession. Our con- 
duct in matters relating to the election of 
members of Parliament has been most 
criminally negligent. We have been at- 
tempting to purify the little streams, but, 
at the seme time, have left the fountains, 
the springs of corruption, altogether un- 
touched. The discussion of this subject is 
not, however, properly included in the topic 
which ought at this moment, almost exclu- 
sively, to engage public attention, and we 
should not have introduced it to the notice 


of our readers, had it not been for the pur- 
pose of intimating to the members of our 
vilified, calumniated, and persecuted, pro- 
fession, that the vote upon the motion now 
before the House of Commons, will, in all 
probability, lead to a pisso.ution of Par- 
liament—when, should medical men again 
neglect their interests, and those of their 
College, by omitting to return a few of 
their brethren to the House, they will 
richly deserve all the calamities which may 
hereafter befall them through the instru- 
mentality of imperfect laws. Medical men 
only are competent to prescribe adequate 
remedies for the present defective and rot- 
ten condition of the medical constitution, 
If, therefore, the House reject the whig 
reform bill, surgeons, physicians, and apo- 
thecaries, should instantly prepare for ac- 
tion—prepare in the first place to support 
candidates who have been educated in 
medical science, and, in the second piace, 
to support only those non-medical candi- 
dates who will pledge themselves to advo- 
cate the cause of medical reform; for if the 
House of Commons be even but partially 
amended, our claims are such that they can- 
uot be resisted, if adequately enforced by 
competent and sincere reformers. Not mock, 
pretended, or trimming, advocates, but 
patriots, who, actuated by a thorough love 
of their profession, and an unflinching de- 
termination not to be diverted from the 
path of their duty, will contend, at all 
hazards, and in defiance of all opposition, 
to claim for the whole of the profession, 
just laws and equal rights. 

To return, however, to naval surgeons, 
From what has already been stated it is 
but too evident that these excellent officers 
have nothing to expect, either from the 
House of Commons, or from the Lords of the 
Admiralty, but the language of Sir Jamrs 
Granam, even if it gave no hope of relief, 
might, we think, have indicated a more im- 
partial, if vot a more respectful feeling. The 
terms in which the first Lord of the Admi- 
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ralty thought proper to express himself, 
have added greatly to the injury which has 
been already inflicted upon these highly- 
deserving officers. But the honourable 
baronet may have presumed that there was 
little danger in treating with neglect a class 
of gentlemen whose injuries were treated 
with indifference sy THE PRestDENT AND 
Counce or own Cotrece, Power 
soon produces active and influential sympa- 
thy ; but demands for justice made by indivi- 
duals who are weak and frieudless, generate, 
as Mr. Bentnam well expresses it, ouly the 
‘sympathy of neglect.” Sir James may 
have heard previously to last Monday even- 
ing of the fact communicated in the follow- 
ing letter :— 


“To tHe Members or tue Royat Cotrece 
or Sunceons 1x Lonnon, 


GentLemen,—Having applied to Mr. 
Keate to learn the decision of the Council 
of the College relative to the resolution 
unanimously adopted by you on behalf of 
our colleagues in his Majesty's Navy on the 
14th ult., 1 have now to inform you that the 
Council, considering our proceedings to have 
been ‘ irregular,’ have found it ‘ impos- 
sible’ to act upon that document. 

** Deeply regretting this impossibility in 
a case so urgent, | have the honour to remain, 

* Your faithful servant and confrére, 

T. Kino. 
10, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, 
“ March 2, 1831.” 

After this we may well excuse Sir James 
Grauam for the feelings which Ae enter- 
tains on the subject; but were the mem- 
bers of the College prepared for this an- 
nouncement? The proceedings of the 14th 
ult. are fresh in the recollection of our 
readers, An overflowing theatre of mem- 
bers unanimously voted, that the Council 

ould be respectfully requested to memo- 
rialise the Lords of the Admiralty ; and the 
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present, they heard every-thing that passed. 
They were fully aware of the unanimity 
which prevailed. They saw the crowded 
state of the theatre, and were perfectly ac- 
quainted with the extent of the request 
made,—the meeting, be it remembered, 
having merely petitioned the Counci! to this 
effect,—That they, the Council, would ap- 
ply to the Lords of the Admiralty on behalf 
of the naval surgeons, Was there any- 
thing unreasonable in this request? There 
was no desire on the part of the members 
that the Council should communicate to the 
Lords of the Admiralty that the memorial 
had emanated from gentlemen not of the 
Council ; it was left, indeed, by the mem- 
bers, for the proposition to appear to have 
originated with the President and Council 
themselves. This was a mark of respect 
shown to the executive of the College, for 
it surely were a reproach to that depart- 
ment to have it considered, that they re- 
quired any stimulus in such a cause from the 
members of the profession generally. The 
members were too disinterested in their 
motives, aud were too liberal, to place im- 
proper constructions on the motives of 
others—or to take any credit to themselves 
for having originated the measure. And now 
what is the reward proffered in return for 
the respect they have displayed towards 
the Council? Why, they are coolly told, 
that the self-perpetuating junta of the Col- 
lege find it “impossible” to act upon the 
resolution, in consequence of the “ irregu- 
larity of the proceedings.” Impossibility! 
Whence does the impossibility arise? The 
request made by the members was most 
simple, and most easy of accomplishment ; 
that is, had the Council been disposed to 
stand forward as the natural champions of 
the insulted members, or had they been in- 
clined to yield a friendly or respectful at- 


tention to the voice of the profession, It 
was acknowledged ut the meeting on the 
idth, that the proceedings, considered in 
relation to those of public meetings in genes 


President of the Council, in the presence of 
the whole assembly, agreed to communicate 
that request to the Council officially. Mark, 
reader! The Council themselves were then 
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ral, were somewhat irregular, inasmuch as 
the gentlemen then assembled had not heen 
convened by public notice expressly with 
a view to take the grievance in question 
iuto consideration, and also from its not 
having been thought necessary to elect a 
chairman, But, of course, it was never in- 
tended that the“ resolution” of that meeting 
should be laid before the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, as it contained merely a request to 
the Council that ruxy would act in a cer- 
tain manner. As we before observed, the 
members of the Council were then present, 
and had a full opportunity of witnessing the 
feeling which prevailed, and the undisturbed 
unsnimity which existed. The declaration, 
therefore, of “ impossibility,” is another 
added to the thousands of insults with 
which the members have been visited by 
this College, If the Council felt for the 
respectability of the profession, for the com- 
fort, for the happiness, for the honour of the 
members of the College, would they have 
waited to be petitioned upon such a subject? 
Would they have hesitated before making 
application to the Admiralty? Would not 
their own generous feelings have irresistibly 
impelled them to take the most effectual 
steps to relieve from unmerited odium the 
insulted and calumniated surgeons of the 
British Navy? Not only, however, do they 
now declare that they are devoid of such 
feelings, that they are stimulated by no such 
desire, but they also announce, that a re- 
solution adopted by a vast assemblage of the 
members is not sufficient, that even that 
document is not potent enough, to urge 
them to useful action, 

The members, doubtless, gave offeuce to 
the worthy and liberal-minded Council, be- 
cause they presumed to disturb the awful 
silence, which has so many years prevailed 
within the walls of the College, by discuss- 
ing a professional grievance in their own the- 
atre. But the spell has been broken, and the 
members came forward like honourable and 
upright men to assert their rights in a place 
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where they never ought to Lave remained 
dormant, and to declare in a voice which coul.l 
not be misunderstood, that they were no 
longer the miserable tools of a despicable, 
dark-miaded oligarchy. Having engaged 
in the contest, will they now tamely submit 
to defeat? Will they permit their bene- 
volent intentions to be frustrated by men, 
the pride of whose lives it has been to 
trample down and oppress those members 
of an honourable profession for whose pr-- 
tection they were installed in their offices 
by the law of the land? If the Council 
refuse to apply to the Lords of the, Admi- 
ralty, if this body cannot sympathise with 
the oppressed, is it for the members, who so 
nobly commenced the work of retributive 
justice, now to shrink back with dismay, 
because they are not supported in their 
measures by the wretched, self-perpetuat- 
ing junta in Lincolu’s-inn-fields? No! It 
is the duty of the members to proceed, and 
not to allow their ardour to be checked. 
Their own theatre is still open to them, and 
asthe Council have refused to apply to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, the members have 
now only to select a deputation from amongst 
themselves in order to accomplish the object 
of the resolution which was adopted on the 
14th ult. The “lectures” for the session have 
now commenced; they are delivered on 
Tuesdays, ‘Tbursdays, and Saturdays ; the 
doors leading to the theatre are opened, at 
3 o'clock, and the lectures commence at 4. 
Let those members, therefore, who are of 
opinion that the naval surgeons should not 
be deserted, should not be left to their fate, 
should not be suffered to be laughed at by 
underlings, and sneered at by haughty cox- 
combical lieutenants, attend at the College 
at the opening of the doors on Tuesday 
next, when there will be sufficient time to 
agree to other resolutions, if they should be 
deemed necessary, and to appoint a deputa- 
tion of three, four, or five members to wait 
upon the Lord Chamberlain, who, we are 
now told by Sir James Gnrauam, is the 
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most proper person to be consulted on the 
subject, This is the only course now open 
to us; it is the only course which can be 
adopted with the least hope of procaring 
for naval surgeons a reinstatement to that 
position from which they have been so un- 
justly, so unthinkingly, and so insultingly 
expelled. 

The “ resolution,” we understand, has 
been very warmly debated by the sapient 
gentry of the Council, and it was not dis- 
covered until after three or four lenfthy 
discussions, that it was ‘' impossible to act 
upon it, in consequence of the irregularity 
of the proceedings.” We have been further 
told, that when it was put to the vote, the 
motion for receiving and acting upon it was 
Tejected by a majority of fifteen to three ; 
the minority having consisted of Sir Asttey 
Coorgr, Mr. Lawrence, and Mr. Bropre. 
If this report be correct, the members may, 
of course, calculate upon receiving the sup- 
port of this enlightened portion of the 
Council on Tuesday next; and it cannot 
be doubted that they will attend in the 
theatre, to aid by their presence and sug- 
gestions the praiseworthy exertions of the 
meeting. The Council are bound by their 
own by-laws, to protect the “ rights, inte- 
rests, prerogatives, and immunities,” of the 
members; but it would appear that these 
Jaws, just enough in themselves, exercise 
but little influence over the minds of men 
who hold their offices independently of the 
wit in all cases, and in direct defiance in 
a great number of instances, of the wisurs, 
of the great body of the members of the Col- 
lege. Let us prove that we are not to 
be checked ; that we are not be defeated 
in our efforts, by this miserable, self-con- 
ceited, self-perpetuating, oligarchy ; but let 
us meet like men of rank and character, 
and of education and of knowledge, in our 
own theatre, and there discuss in the pre- 
sence of our charter-protected tyrants, 
those measures which we may deem best 
calculated to uphold the honour, and main- 


tain inviolable the rights and privileges, of 
our profession. 

In conclusion, we take leave to remind 
the members that they should be at the 
College by three o'clock on Tuesday next, 
as the proceedings relating to naval sur- 
geons ought to be commenced within ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour after the 
opening of the theatre in order that they 
may be concluded, if possible, before the 
period allotted for the commencement of the 
lecture. It should be our earnest desire 
to avoid any just ground of offence, and it 
is highly important not to interfere with 
what the Council denominate the “‘ regular 
business of the day.” If necessary, how- 
ever, the encroachment of a quarter—or 
half an bour, upon the time appointed for 
the lecture, could not be a ground for giv- 
ing offence to any reasonable beings, if they 
were to consider the nature and object of 
the proceedings. The members ought to 
be informed, that the tickets of admission 
can only be obtained on application at 
the College daily, between the hours of ten 
and three ; and it is highly important that 
the members should be provided with the 
means of securing the entrée as speedily as 
possible. On Monday or Tuesday, for ex- 
ample, Mr, Berrovr may announce that 
there are ‘no more tickets for distribu- 
tion.” 

The naval surgeons are so circumstanced 
that they dare not move in their own be- 
half. One step obnoxious to their supe- 
riors, might prove their irretrievable ruin ; 
they look to their brethren for protection, 
and it were a libel upon the character of 
Englishmen,—upon the honour and spirit of 
the members of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in London, to give one moment's cre- 
dence to the supposition, that these gentle- 
men would neglect to discharge a duty which 
is calculated to relieve from obloqay, a great 
body of officers who have been guilty of no 
possible offence. The Editor of this Jour- 
nal, if he have life and health, will certainly 
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attend the meeting, and co-operate to the ut- 
most of his power with those gentlemen 
who may be of opinion that an application 
on behalf of the naval sargeons, should be 
forthwith made to the Lord Chamberlain. 
If the majority of the members should be of 
a different opinion, he would in that case 
wait upon the Duke of Devonsuine bim- 
self, rather than not endeavour to relieve 
the surgeons of the British Navy from the 
weight of odium and insult under which 
these officers are now suffering. 


Tue Fothergillian gold medal, value 
twenty guineas, has been awarded this 
year, by the Medical Society of London, 
to Mr. Wittiam Aveustus Guy, a medi- 
cal student, for the best dissertation on 
“ Asthma.” The medal will be presented 
to the successful candidate on Tuesday, the 
8th of March, at the anniversary meeting 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, February 19, 1831. 


Mr. Curnvyocx in the Chair, 


Mr, Forses Wrwstow read a long essay 
on the influence of the passions over disease. 
In the collection and arrangement of his 
materials, the author evinced the utmost 
industry, but the want of novelty in the 
details renders the paper unsuitable to our 
columns. 

An animated discussion ensued, partly on 
the subject of the essay, and partly on an- 
tipathies and monomaniac delusions. Dr. 
Epps and Mr. Evans bore a prominent part 
in the debate, and their were much 
applauded. 

‘owards the close of the discussion, Mr. 
Kryo announced bis intention of submitting 
to the consideration of the committee a 
resolution to the effect, “‘ That the discus- 
sions of the Society should be thrown open 
to all subjects connected with the interests 
of the medical profession.” Mr. King wished 
fhe notice to be immediately received by 
the committee, in order that the question 
might be laid before the general ®ody of the 
Society at the following meeting. It was 
found however, on reference to the laws, 
that the committee could not receive the 
notice till that evening, and it was then de- 
termined that the debate on Dr. Winslow's 
essay should be further adjourned, 


EXTRAORDINARY RESULT FOLLOWING THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF CRUDE MERCURY. 


Mr. Cuinnock related the following ex- 
traordinary case, communicated to him by 
Dr. James Blundell. A patient, atten 
by Mr. Eccles of Rotherhithe, had suffered 
from obstinate constipation. Every remedy 
usually resorted to under such circumstances 
had been administered by that gentleman 
without effect, when Dr. Lister’s attend- 
ance was requested. He ordered half an 
ounce of crude mercury to be administered, 
and to be repeated twelve hours after if the 
bowels were uot relieved. The ounce was 
given by Mr. Eccles himself; the object 
was not merely to produce action by its 
specific weight, but the Doctor hoped some 
dcatend change might occur. A blister 
had been applied to the scrobiculis cordis, 
and complete vesication was :- pre- 
vious to the exhibition of the medicine. 
An enema was also administered. V 
shortly after the administration of the 
dose of quicksilver, the intestines were emp- 
tied. There was an appearance of mercury 
in a state of oxydation in the stools. The 
patient complained of front uneasiness in 
the blister, and begged Mr. Eccles’ attention 
to it. On examination, he found there were 
* scores of globules of mercury the size of 
pins’ heads, scattered over the blistered 
surface ;”’ some of these, subsequently, were 
collected by Mr. Eccles to form a large one, 
thus proving without doubt, that it was 
mercury in its metallic form. This case 
was observed narrowly by Dr. Lister, and 
Mr. Owen, a respectable surgeon of Chan- 
cery Lane, as well as Mr. Eccles. The de- 
tails, as before mentioned, were given to 
Mr. Chinnock from Dr, Blundeli’s note 
book, with permission to relate it to the 
Society. 


HOSPITAL SHIP GRAMPUS, 
CASE OF ERYSIPELAS OF THE PENIS AND 
SCROTUM, WITH REMOVAL OF THE OLD, 
AND FORMATION OF A NEW, SCROTUM, 


(Communicated by Mr. Bennett, Assistant 
Surgeon.) 

Dantet Crarke, etat. 50, a seaman, was 
admitted on board this hospital, Sept. 10, 
1830. His complaint, stricture of the urethra 
of two years’ duration. The strictured part, 
which occupied the membranous portion of 
the urethra, would admit the passage of but 
the smallest size cat-gut bougie. The bougie 
was passed daily, and on alternate days; 
the hip-bath, and occasional aperients, were 
employed, Three weeks subsequent to his 
admission, a No. 4 bougie with fa- 
cility, and the urige was voided in a corre- 
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sponding stream. About this time the pa- 
tient obtained leave of absence for the day, 
and upon his return in the evening, com- 
plained of his having experienced a severe 
rigor followed by heat, but without sweat- 
ing ; « warm-bath and active aperieut were 
iven with relief. On the following day 
Oct. 2) he complained of a recurrence of 
shivering, attended with pain in the head 
and thirst; his skia was hot, and tongue 
thickly coated with a white far; an emetic 
was exhibited, and magn. sulph., 3}; ant. 
tart. gr. ss, coutinued every four hours, On 
the 3rd the prepuce, afterwards the 
integuments, generally, of the penis, ap- 
considerably swollen, and assumed a 


id erysipelatous hue, attended with much | 


pain in the part, and great febrile excite- 
ment. The pulse strong and wiry; tongue 
loaded ; skin hot. He complained of much 
pain in the head, and in the penis. Urine 
passed in a stream as free as usual. Blood 
was taken from the arm to 3xx. Leeches 
and fomentations were applied to the penis, 
and nausea was kept up by regulated doses of 
ised antimony. 

Oct. 4. Undiminished inflammation con- 
tinues in the integuments of the penis, 
which are distended, elongated, and present 
@ tortuous appearance ; febrile excitement 
continues the same. Venesection repeated 
to 3xvj (bloodintensely buffed and cupped) ; 
salines and purgatives exhibited, and the 

nis freely punctured in the hip-bath, fol- 
aes by the further application of leeches 
aud fomentations. 

Oct. 5. Penis continues swelled, and of 
a highly florid hue; patches of a sloughing 
tendency appear in three or four distinct 
situations ; pulse moderated ; constitutional 
excitement less ; poultice of linseed meal to 

is; saline effervesc. mixt.every 4 hours. 

Oct. 6. Pulse quick and irritable ; some 
increase of fever. Iuteguments at the upper 
and front part of the scrotum present an 
erysipelatous blush, and have an indurated 
feel. Twenty leeches were applied to the 
scrotum, sod fomentations continued. 

Oct.7. Scrotum much distended and in- 
flamed ; discoloration of the integuments 
threatening sphacelus; pulse quick and 
irritable ; countenance flushed; skin hot; 
tongue dry and brown. Free incisions were 
carried through the eatire length of the scro- 
tum, and poultices of linseed-meal applied. 

Uct, 8. Sloughing of the scrotum bus ex- 

; the incisions through the integu- 
ments expose a thickened state of those 
parts, with combination of lymph, pus, and 
sloughing cellular tissue, without any traces 
of urine, which passes through the urethra iv 
its usual stream, and in natural quantity. 
Takes an anodyue at night, two grains of 
quinine three times in the day, and six 
ounces of wine daily. 


Oct. 9. The scrotum, which presented a 
mass of slough from the perinzeum to within 
half an inch of the root of the penis ante- 
riorly, aud about the same distance from 
the groins laterally, was removed by the 
knife to within a fine of the living parts, 
which appear to have a disposition to resist 
the further progress of the disease. The 
tunice vaginales of both testicles when ex- 
posed were found to be implicated in the 
sloughing, and were separately removed, 
leaving the testis exposed, uninjured, but 
of a flabby appearance and pale hue. The 
dilute nitric acid was applied to the portion 
of scrotum and penis between the living 


| and dead parts, aud lint wetted with a com- 


bination of the tinctures of myrrh and opium 
kept applied over the whole surface. In 
the course of a few days all inflammatory 
action had, in a great measure, subsided ; 
the sloughs were separating, and a healthy 
surface appeared beneath, Milder stimu- 
lants were now employed, and a nourishing 
diet continued. ‘The sloughing of the penis 
was confined to the integuments, and formed 
three distinct patches, each about the size 
ofa shilling. The scrotum was almost to- 
tally destroyed, and the testes bereft of 
their investing membrane remained exposed 
with a small portion of healthy septum 
scroti between them. On the complete 
separation of the sloughs, the sores on the 
integuments of the penis healed rapidly ; 
the testicles threw up numerous and healthy 
granulations to a level with the remaining 
portion of scrotum at the root of the penis, 
whence the process of cicatrization com- 
menced, Dressing with simple ointment 
was now used, but caustic and dry lint were 
subsequently found necessary to check the 
superfiuous ulations, 

Uct. 28. A small spot, about the size of 
& sixpence, remains uncicatrized in the 
centre of the newscrotum. The scrotum is 
small in its dimension, but presents no de- 
formity, and during the 83 of cicatri- 
zation has drawn contributions so freely 
from the neighbouring integuments, as to 
present nearly a natural appearance. The 
testicles, over the greater portion of their 
surface, can be felt loose within the scrotum, 
and appear adherent only at that part of the 
scrotum which remains uncicatrized. The 
patient is in excellent health, and thinks he 
passes his urine more freely than he has 
done for two years. Discharged cured. 

pleasantly interru by sym i 
ease in the kidneys, in 
the joins incre on pressure, frequent 
rigors, and a muco-purulent deposit in the 
urine. These symptoms were d 
the application of cupping-glasses to the 
loins, and the free use of friction, with tartare 
emetic oiutment over the same part. 
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